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Wuat tumultuous dreams, chasing 
each other like boisterous waves, have 
dashed against my senses during my 
sleep! How did I wander from woe to 
woe! The horrors of despair filled me 
with imaginary fortunes. And what 
gained I by waking from that trance 
of sorrow, and recovering my reason! 
Alas! I only exchange ills for ills, and 
found the reality still more terrible 
than fiction. The days are too short 
for the utterance of my griefs; the 
nights, yes, the darkest night, even 
when enveloped by its profoundest 


‘shadows, was less sad than my fate— 


less gloomy than my soul! 

Such were the reflections which be- 
sieged my mind on witnessing, each 
morning, the renewal of my _ accus- 
tomed torments. 

On the 11th of November, 1809, a 
night sadly memurial to me, my mind 
was Oppressed with a dream, which, 
lor some moments, really agitated me. 
But my imagination soon reverted to 
lore agreeable recollections. I often 
resorted to Malmaison, to forget the 
fuileries, and the courtiers who 
thronged there. 

Iwas here, (I thought to myself,) 


- the first time in my life, ] 
Apr. l. 





tasted the pleasures of a tranquil and 
solitary life—’twas here that the hand 
of good fortune at times presented me 
her enchanted cup!—here, that my 
husband appeared like a star from the 
banks of the Nile, upon the borders 
of the Seine! He came, as it now 
seems to me, to carry me off from the 
asylum my heart had chosen, where, 
during his long absence, I had strayed 
followed by his image; and where, ab- 
sorbed in perusing the annals of 
France, I found everywhere upon the 
brilliant page, the name of him who 
was its chief and most illustrious arch- 
itect! Happy, happy illusions! was 
all that my sighing accents could re- 
peat. 

At other times I could see before 
me nothing but a long series of ills 
and sorrows. The path I was now to 
tread was beset with thorns: I felt 
their deadly points at every step; it 
seemed to me that the earth was but 
my place of punishment; every thing 
reminded me of my happy days, and | 
felt that my soul would soon leap and fly 
away into other realms than this. 
My imprisoned spirit strove to relieve 
itself from its painful confinement, and 
be free. I asked Madame Rachefou- 
cault, who was my friend, whether it 
wasa crime for a wife, who had done 
all in her power for her husband, and 
who was about to be forsaken in so 
dastardly a way, to recover her liberty? 
God is just, for he is God!—He calls 
me to himself—I see, he opens his 
arms to receive me—he offers me an 


| asylum in his bosom. Will he punish 
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me for my weakness! Does his law 
require me to support a burden which 
crushes me? Why does he will that 
I should live a few moments longer? 
My life is no more account in my 
Creator’s eyes, than that of the orga- 
nized atoms which we crush beneath 
our feet. Though it is certain that he 
placed man in the highest rank of his 
creatures, yet can I be so foolish as to 
suppose myself of more importance 
than the thousands whom war has cut 
off? Were those victims to the ambi- 
tious princes, born to be the cannon’s 
exclusive prey? In making this last 
reflection, I was, I confess, tortured to 
madness by the memory of the past. 
I tried to call reason to my aid, but 
she fled from my sight. I had lost all 
energy, and was a prey to hopeless dis- 
couragement. ‘Ah,” cried I, “pity 
him, O ye his friends! Tremble at 
the dreadful fate of him who has so 
long astonished the world!—him 
whose wonderful fame and continued 
prosperity .’ In the midst of 
these reflections, M. de B brought 
me a note from the Emperor enjoining 
me to repair immediately to the palace. 

Nothing is so embarrassing to a 
woman of sensibility, as to find her- 
self in the presence of a man who is 
a dissembler, to whom she cannot free- 
ly communicate the indignation which 
she feels. 

I could not remain longer in this 
cruel state of uncertainty, and I said 
to my beloved daughter, who sought 
in vain to dry my tears, “I must now 
for the last time have an explanation 
with my husband; this same Bonaparte, 
who had once honored me with his 
confidence, must show me that esteem 
and that attachment which a woman 
like me must never lose.” 

I requested Marechal Duroc to in- 
form his master that I asked the favor 
of a private conversation with him. 

While waiting to obtain it, [ went 
into the saloon, where the company 
was numerous, and conversation ani- 
mated. 








teri, 

I conversed, successively, with th 
Marechals and the chief dignitaries 1 
the empire. The wives of lie 
otticers of the Emperor's guard — 
presented to me, and I also ave the 
prefects of the departments a flatter; 
reception. I noticed that the granj 

. 6 
chamberlain, who was at my side, won. 
a distracted and constrained look 
which led me to suppose that he was 
already apprized of the kind of yw. 
ception I should meet with from Na. 
poleon. 

I had been informed that pertidious 
reports had been made to the Emperor 
respecting the viceroy of Italy, and 
that his father-in-law had become som. 
bre, and suspicious that he might en. 
counter in Eugene a William ITI. 

On this occasion I presented myself 
before my husband with a calm air: 
and with restrained indignation, ad- 
dressed him thus: “If in your eyes, my 
crime is that I have spoken to you the 
language of truth, I have resolved, 
firmly, to render myself still more 
guilty on this occasion. I will prove 
to you, Bonaparte, with the boldness 
and force which belong to your own 
character, that [ am vour best friend. 
I do not reproach you for the injustice 
with which you have treated me for 
some time past; I only ask you the 
favor to give me the names of the pol- 
troons who have permitted themselves 
to cast upon the prince, my son, the 
poison of their calumny. They must 
have little honor, indeed, to dare as- 
perse his character in the dark! | de 
fy them all, here, in your presence. 
But no! a calumniator can never él- 
dure the presence of a brave man. | 
flatter myself that you will be the first 
to name his accuser. Ah! learn better 
to appreciate the soul of Hugene— 
that respectful son who will ever 
be mindful of your august protection. 
While heaven shall preserve his be 
ing, it will be his pleasure to make 
known to the world that you have 
been a father to him, and that 10 1s © 
your kindness that he is indebted for 
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his rapid advancement and for his 
srosperity. And if he has become 
a husband of an illustrious princess, 
shat is also your work. Let him enjoy, 
eaceably, the fruits of _the favors 
vou have heaped upon him. Never 
imagine that ingratitude can get pos- 
gssion of his heart; believe that he 
shares the sentiments of his mother; 
and believe, also, that both of them 
give you the highest proof of their de 
votion by daring to speak to you the 
language of truth.” ' 

Bonaparte gazed at me with a look 
impossible to describe. His head was 
resting in his two hands—he seemed 
almost dying. 

After remaining for some time 
without speaking, he commenced read- 
ing a dispatch which R. de 8. J. d’ 
A had placed in his hands. But 
the sudden revolution which his feel- 
ings had undergone could not be con- 
cealed. He made a sign, signifying 
that he was going to read the docu- 
ment, and, with a motion as quick as 
thought, broke the seal and com- 
menced the perusal. 

“Shall I wait for an answer?’ asked 
R. deS. J. d’ A————. j 

“No,” said the hesitating monarch; 
“T intend to give an answer in per- 
son, but not just now.” He finished 
reading it, rose, and made a gesture 
dismissing him. 

I no longer doubted that his resolu- 
tion was taken. That document re- 
lated to me; everything showed me 
that measures were taken to consum- 
mate my ruin. Bonaparte’s family 
had long since prepared the way, and 
Murat, the perfidious Murat, was con- 
stantly exulting over it. 

Alas, it was now time for me to 
come to a firm resolution. Fouche 
came and informed me that my separa- 
ton was definitely decreed by the 
counsel of the state. I was aware 
that Cambaceres had proposed to ele- 
vate Lucien’s oldest daughter to the 
rank of Empress. But such a mar- 
nage would not have accomplished the 
ambitious views of Napoleon. He 











told the arch-chancellor on the spot— 
“Prince, your proposition is inadmissi- 
ble; I want a princess; the only busi- 
ness before you is to designate her to 
me. Alexander has a young sister 
who would suit me perfectly. But I 
cannot conceal the fact that the ladies 
at his court do not regard me with 
much favor; everything proves that I 
should there be rejected. I might 
form an alliance with Spain, were it 
not that, situated as we now are, it 
would do me more hurt than good. 
Let’s direct our researches to another 
quarter.” Marechal Berthier pro- 
posed an alliance with Germany; the 
master seemed to relish this project. 
Fouche opposed it on the ground that it 
was both dangerous and impolitic. 
“You are right, Monsiewr le Duc,” in- 
terrupted Napoleon, with vehemence, 
“you are right, provided the lady I 
propose to marry, shall, in regard to 
me, bear any title but that of my 
wife. I take cheerfully the advice of 
the Empress Josephine, because she is 
my best friend, and because she has, 
like me, known how to travel, with 
courage the rugged road to fortune; 
and I think that the woman who shall 
occupy her post at my court, will have 
some difficulty in replacing her in my 
affections. She will act her part—1 
reserve my own to myself. Gentle- 
men, 1 am going to ask for an arch- 
duchess. Her father is not in a con- 
dition to refuse me, and his subjects will, 
by means of this alliance, be as happy. 
Josephine, it gives me pleasure to re- 
peat, is worthy of my attachment and 
my gratitude. Her son, a model of tal- 
ent and virtue, became my son by the 
most solemn engagement. [ admit that 
Kugene is worthy to succeed me. 
France and Kurope would applaud the 
adoption. But my present policy de- 
mands, imperatively, that the bonds that 
unite me to his mother should be sev- 
ered, and that I should ally myself to 
the blood of monarchs. 

My will shall encounter no obstacle— 
I must lead to the altar a new wife, 
in the midst of a cortege of kings; and 
who knows but the next year will wit- 


ness the birth of an heir to my power 
and my name?” 
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Thus did he reason—the man who, 
without a guide, was about to set out on 
a new career. He still sought to aggran- 
dize himself; and, henceforth, every 
one would take pleasure in caressing 
and corrupting him, and in _lavishing 
upoh him their flatteries, in order to 
ruin him. I could not, of course, but 
feel the deepest anxiety respecting his 
future fortunes. Time should have 
taught him to regard me as his indul- 
gent judge, and his true mentor. And | 
fondly cherished the chimerical hope, 
that my husband would, finally, listen to 
inspirations of wisdom, and the counsels 
of prudence. Butno! In a moment of 
enthusiasm occasioned by his approach- 
ing marriage, he dared to say to me, and 
on the eve, of our separation, that he 
now ‘‘believed himself led on by For- 
tune; that she was about to place his 
authority between two hearts, which a 
natural sympathy attracted toward each 
other; that this newly-formed attach- 
ment had inspired him with the resolu- 
tion to exile me to [taly; that it was im- 
portant to his purpose that no one 
should penetrate the mystery of his 
destiny; that he should be continually 
tormented by my reflections, should I 
remain in France; that he regretted my 
loss sincerely, but that he had sworn to 
sacrifice all that he had held most dear. 
‘Ah!’ my friend, ‘‘coutinued he, the 
curse attached to my destiny, should I 
keep that fatal oath, has frozen or de- 
stroyed all the flattering chimeras which 
enticed me to mount the throne. I now 
perceive the dangers which await me. 
You have judged rightly respecting the 
defects of my character. Ruled by a 
burning imagination, whose promptings 
| find it glorious to obey, I have spent 
my life in continual activities, which 
have left me not one moment of time, 
to fulfill my duties as an initiate of the 
sect of the Egyptians. 

“Thirsting for renown, persuading 
myself that the eulogies of men lift to 
immortality, him who is their object, I 
have only aimed to acquire glory. I 
have obtained great success, and pur- 
sued, without relaxation, the phantom 
of felicity. I have sacrificed everything 
to my ambition. What have I gained 
by so many efforts, so much toil and 
suffering? I have inspired envy, and 
provoked ingratitude. I have overturned 
a portion of Europe, without being able 
to seize happiness, which,I find, still out- 
strips me. Many have been the con- 


| 
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quests | have made; but that 

still eludes me. My ministers andor 
generals I have enriched, without having 
the luck of finding a true friend; and de. 
ceived by almost every one of those who 
owe to me their fortunes, and the high 
rank they occupy, and not even able to 
preserve to myself the companion who 
has ever inspired me with love. Yoy 
must admit that my situation is, indeed 
unhappy!” ; 

[ comprehended nothing of all this 
How did it happen that he was bound by 
asolemn promise to leave me? He had 
not, he said, that sweet consolation 
which always remains to a feeling heart. 
It was then in vain for me to solicit his 
confidence, which | had ever ardently 
done. It was very easy for me to see 
that he was unhappy: that he was the 
victim of treacherous advice; so far my 
own sagacity carried me; but as to the 
motive which provoked his divorce, it 
was a mystery which my most attentive 
observation could not fathom.  ‘‘Napo- 
leon,” said I, ‘‘Is the time to pass away 
thus without bringing any change to my 
painful state! And is your brazen scep- 
ter to smite down, without pity, all the 
flowers of my existence?” 

My husband was in tears; his anguish 
burst forth. But withdrawing himself 
from my arms, for fear of disclosing his 
secret, he exclamed—‘‘l have made 
fruitless efforts, Josephine, to forget 
what I owe to you; I| feel a secret in- 
stinct which I cannot prevent; my heart 
feels a keener pang than yours. I would 
by far, that you should submit to no 
sway but that of my benefits; for | know 
that in your return for them, I should 
have your care, your love, and your re- 
spect.” In uttering these words, he 
laid his hands upon the one he was 
about to sacritice, in an attitude of sorrow- 
ful resignation to his fate; and one would 
have said that he was already mourn- 
ing for a guardian angel, about to be 
exiled from the palace by his orders. 
[ stood mute; silence and grief spoke for 
me. A deep sob escaped him. I scarce- 
ly heard it; a new perplexity mingled 
with hope and pleasure, got complete 
posscsion of him. His mind was filled 
with uncertainty, his heart with an- 
guish. It was possible that I might have 
been the victim of a fatal secret; but | 
could no longer keep silence. Agitated 
by indescribable emotions, 1 eX- 
claimed :— 

‘‘Ah! who shall now dare separate us! 
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Pardon my presumption. What earthly 

wer shall, so long as I live, so long as I 
hreathe, so long as I have the last senti- 
ment of existence, force me to abandon 
the rights with which, from this decisive 
moment, [feel myself invested! No! 
our destinies are indissolubly linked to- 
vether. All temporizing, all delays, all 
disguise must now be renounced. Why 
this sudden fright! Why that terrified 
look! Can you repent of having shown 
4 little sensibility—a symptom of compas- 
sion! Oh! Bonaparte! put an end to 
this unexampled mystery! I an. your 
own—l am yours to my latest breath— 
yours by the most sacred engagement, 
even beyond this life! You weep, Bona- 
parte! ’tis not with grief. Tell me your sit- 
uation; lay open your heart to me; here, 
on this sacred spot—hereafter the hap- 
pier for it—where, for the first time, you 
have caused a ray of hopeto flash upon 
my eyes—here let our faith, our vows, be 
pledged for eternity.” 

Bonaparte, with a downcast, haggard 
look, and a hollow voice, was lying 
upon a sofa, where he had thrown himself 
to calm his agitation, and enjoy a mo- 
ment’s rest. Raising my hands to heaven, 
[ said to my husband, ‘‘Let me not be a 
subject of discord between you and your 
family, because I cannvut fulfill a wish 
implanted by nature! Oh! let those who 
wish to precipitate me into this abyss, 
but be acquainted with my heart! Let 
them know that I have no other desire 
than to see peace reigning in the bosom 
of France!”—and I passed out of the 
Emperor’s cabinet to conceal my tears. 
‘Loved victim of the inconsistency of 
men,” said I, in placing my foot upon 
the threshhold, ‘‘if thou forsakest, what 
friend will pity me?” My grief was so 
profound, that I was afraid the lamp of 
reason would go out. My husband’s 
was perfectly heart-rending, for it was 
the expression of remorse. 


The Path that Leads to Heaven. 


THink’st thou ’mid flowery fields it lies, 
The path thine eager spirit tries, 

Where faith and hope have striven! 
Think’st thou the skies are always clear, 
That love and joy are always near 

The path that leads to heaven: 





And sweetly, in that narrow way, 

Must dear ones greet thee day by day? 
Ah, no! by tempests driven, 

The storm-cloud hovers o’er the path, 

Which seems to thee the way of wrath, 
The path that leads to heaven. 


And graves are there and sighs and tears, 
And sickness with its train of fears, 
And hearts with anguish riven; 
And martyrs’ blood and dying groans, 
And dark with woes the world disowns , 
The path that leads to heaven. 


Yes, ’tis the way, the way to God, 

The way by ancient worthies trod, 
Where they have fought and striven, 

The way Christ opened when he died; 

And shall we fear the path he tried— 
The path that leads to heaven? 


No, weary pilgrim, hasten on; 
The day of toil is almost gone; 

Yon western clouds are given, 
With gold and purple on their breast, 
As emblems of the morrow’s rest— 

That calm, sweet rest in heaven. 
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LIVING WATERS 





BY CARL SPENCER. 


THERE are some hearts like wells, green- 
mossed and deep 
As ever Summer saw: 
And cool their water is— yea, cool and 
sweet ;— 
But you must come to draw. 
They hoard not, yet they rest in calm 
content, 
And not unsought will give; 
They can. be quiet with their wealth un- 
spent, 
So self-contained they live. 


And there are some like springs, that 
bubbling burst 
To follow dusty ways, 
And run with offered cup to quench his 
thirst 
Where the tired traveler strays: 
That never ask the meadows if they 
want 
What is their joy to give— 
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Unasked, their lives to other life they 
ant— 
So self-bestowed they live! 


And One is like the ocean, deep and 
wide, 
Wherein all waters fall; 
That girdles the broad earth, and draws 
the tide, 
Feeding and bearing all. 
That broods the mists, that sends the 
clouds abroad, 
That takes again to give; 
Even the great and loving heart of God, 
Whereby all love doth live. 


HUMAN PROGRESS. 





BY E. H. CHAPIN. 


That our age holds an amount of re- 
finement and civilization that preced- 
ing ages did not have, seems evident. 
We may not see minutely how this 
operation of human progress goes on 
—we may not be able to trace the 
transfusion of the good and the true 
through every particle and member. 
But we see the grand result. So the 
great ocean comes on imperceptibly. 
Men build their huts at the foot of 
some huge mountain, and till the green 
fields that spread out before them, 
thinking nothing so permanent. But, 
by and by, other men come that way, 
and the green fields are all gone. The 
summer fruit has long since been 
gathered. Where the husbandman 
found his wealth, the fisher draws his 
support; where the sickles rustled in 
the bending corn, the ships of war go 
fleeting by; and the old mountain has 
become a gray and wave-beaten crag— 
a landmark to the distant mariner, 
and a turret where the sea bird 
screams. 

But this was accomplished impercept- 
ibly. One generation may not have 
witnessed the advancement of the 
waters; another may have passed away 
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without noting it; but slowly they kept 
advancing. And by and by, all i 
saw it—saw the grand result, though 
they did not mark each successive in. 
eration. So with human mabhty 4 
One age may scarcely perceive it, dad 
another may die without faith in it 
but we must take some distant period. 
that is not too closely blended with ouy 
time, and compare that with the pres- 
ent; and in the grand result we shal] 
discover that there has been human 
progress. 

Still, some may say, “Yes, there has 
been progress, but not over the whole 
world; there have been salient points 
but also retreating angles; and when 
you speak of human progress, you 
must appeal to the world at large— 
say, has that advanced?’ TI answer 
that in the world, somewhere, there 
has been a constant tendency to ad- 
vancement. Even the dark times 
have been seasons of fruition; the mid- 
dle ages nourished and prepared glori- 
ous elements of human reformation. 
Tf one nation has lost the thread of ad- 
vancement, another has taken it up; 
and so the work has gone forward— if 
not in the race, as a whole, at any one 
time, yet in the race somewhere. But 
the race is fundamentally the sanie, and 
what may be predicated of a portion 
of mankind, as belonging essentially 
to humanity, may be predicated of the 
whole; and so in the advancement of 
a portion of the race, the whole be- 
comes hopeful. 

The capacity of the race for pro- 
gress has been demonstrated. Is that 
capacity never to be gratified? Though 
the period never has been that all the 
race were at the same time on the 
same level,—who shall say that the 
time never will come? that it never 
can come? Who shall say, so long as 
the capacity exists, how quick the 
transfusion of what is excellent in one 
portion may be made _ through the 
whole? A victory over the formal 
Asiatic, grim and bloody as it is, may 
be one agent of such transfusion. A 
triumph of machinery may help to ac- 

















The steam-car may carry 


complish it. 
truth and light over drifted deserts and 


frozen mountains. The march of 
opinion, aided by circumstances, may 
penetrate to lands that never knew the 
commerce of Phoenecia or the wisdom 
of Athens—where Alexander never 
ventured with his hosts, and where 
(iaesar turned back his eagles. This is 
the main point—not universal pro- 
gress, but human progress—not pro- 
gress every Where, but progress some- 
where. Grant but that and all human- 
ity becomes hopeful—grant but the ca- 
pacity, and the doctrine is practicable— 
let the law be in operation only at one 
point, still it is a law, and as such is 
to be heeded and acted upon. 

Old nations may die, but new na- 
tions spring up. Let the principle be 
at work, and no one can limit the 
result. It may take a longer sweep 
of ages than has yet passed over man- 
kind, to bring all nations to the same 
point of advancement. Some nations, 
now here, and now there, may always 
be in advance of others; yet if the 
others advance also, the great law will 
be in operation, and no people shall 
have lived or died in vain. Into the 
deepest sepulchres of the old and 
the past a new life shall be kindled, 
showing that they have not waited so 
long for nothing. Dim Meroe will 
shout freedom from beyond the foun- 
tains of the Nile, and the stony lips 
of the Sphinx shall preach the gospel. 


On the Nature of Thunder-Storms. 


Wuen, in a day calm and serene, 
we look upwards to and around the 
region of the sky, the eye encounters 
no obstacle in its survey, and freely 
penetrates the depths of space to the 
remotest limits of its range. No ter- 
restrial element dims the transparency 
ot the pure ether, no veil hides the 
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face of the god of day; and the tremu- 
lous ray of the minutest and most dis- 
taut star finds an easy path across the 
unfathomal!:; void. The blue vault 
which inw:aps us alone indicates the 
diffusion of attenuated matter; but 
its cool and spotless azure, like the 
breast of the dove, imbosoms only in- 
nocence and peace. Even the sounds 
of the material and busy world are 
thrown back in subdued murmurs 
from the sky, and in this general re- 
pose of nature, and throughout “the 
abyss where sparkle distant worlds,” 
the sharpest scrutiny can descry no 
element of change or of mischief. 
While the verdant earth, indeed, re- 
mains firm beneath his feet, man an- 
ticipates no descending danger, and the 
upturned eye looks but for blessing 
from above. 

This pure and peaceful character 
of the firmament we contemplate is 
but the normal condition which marks 
the rest and equilibrium of the ele- 
ments. Unseen and unfelt, there en- 
compasses our globe a girdle of air, as 
translucent as empty space, and so thin 
and impalpable, that we neither feel 
its pressure nor experience its resis- 
tance. Even when we inhale it, and 
live by its inhalation, we are not sen- 
sible that we have drawn into our sys- 
tem any thing that is material. Yet 
is this invisible and almost intangible 
element instinct with mysterious pro- 
perties, and charged with superhuman 
powers. The green and fermenting 
earth projecting into it its noxious ex- 
halations; the decaying structures of 
organic life let loose their poisonous 
ingredients; and even living beings, 
while appropriating its finer elements, 
ungratefuly return the adulterated 
residue into the ethereal granary. 
Thus does the pabulum of life become 
a polluted and deleterious compound. 
The noble organizations of living na- 
ture languish under its perilous in- 
spiration; while disease and pestilence 
either decimate the people, or pursue 
their epidemic round, demanding at 
every stage their hetacomb of victims. 
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When the earth, revolving round its 
axis, has received from the sun its 
daily measure of light and of heat, 
different zones on its surface and differ- 
ent portions of its mass—the aqneous 
expanse, the sandy desert, the rankly- 
luxuriant jungle, the rocky mountain 
crest—all give out their hoarded cal- 
oric in unequal and commingling 
streams. The homogenity and equi- 
librium of the elastic medium is thus 
speedily destroyed; the cold and dense 
air rushes into the more heated and 
rarefied regions; and the whole atmos- 
phere around us becomes agitated with 
coinciding or conflicting currents. 
Here the zephyr breathes its softest 
murmurs, awakening the Kolian lyre 
to its most plaintive strains, and 
scarcely turning the twittering aspen 
leaf on its stalk; there the gale sweeps 
along, howling amidst the darkened 
forests, bending the majestic pines in 
its path, and hurrying the frightened 
bark to its port; and yonder the torna- 
do cuts its way through the mightist 
forests, making sport of the dwellings 
and strongholds of man, and dashing 
to the bottom of the deep the proudest 
of his floating bulwarks. 

But while the heated air thus 
sweeps, in gale or in tempest, over the 
waters of the ocean, or rests in peace 
on its glassy breast, it carries upwards, 
by its ascending currents, the aqueous 
vapors it has thus exhaled. The 
denser element reflects in all directions 
the light that falls upon it, and, 
diffused in mists, or accumulated in 
clouds, the atmosphere teems with 
opaque masses, which conceal the azure 
vault, and obstruct even the fiercest 
rays of a meridian sun. Here they 
float in majestic dignity, the aerial le- 
viathans of the sky, veiling and un- 
veiling the luminary which gave them 
birth. There they marshal their 
rounded fleeces, or arrange their woolly 
ringlets, or extend their tapering locks, 
now shining like the new fallen snow, 
now flushed with the red of the setting 
sun, but ever in pleasing harmony with 
the blue expanse which they adorn, 
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they crown. 

Over this lovely portrait of seria) 
nature the curtain of night falls. and 
rises but to exhibit scenes of varic, 
terror and desolation. While tie xo. 
lar heat is converting into vapor the 
water and moisture of the earth, elec- 
tricity is freely disengaged during the 
process. ‘The clouds which this vapor 
forms exhibit different electrical coy. 
ditions, though the electricity of the 
atmosphere, when serene, is invariably 
the same. Hence the descent of the 
clouds towards the earth, their mutual! 
approach, the force of atmospheric 
currents, and the ever-varying agen- 
cies of heat and cold, convert the aeri- 
al envelopment of our globe into a 
complex electrical apparatus, sponta- 
neously exhibiting, in a variety of 
forms, the play and the conflict of its 
antagonist powers. AsSt. Elmo’s tire, 
the slightly liberated electricity tips 
the yard-arms and mast-tops of ships 
with its star, its ball of fire, or its 
lambent flame. At the close of a sul- 
try day, and above level plains, the 
opposite electricities of the earth and 
air effect their reunion in noiseless 
flashes of lightning,—illuminating, as 
it were, in far-spread sheets, the whole 
circuit of the horizon and the entire 
canopy of its clouds. At other times, 
the same elements light up the Arctic 
constellations with their restless wild- 
fires—now diffusing their phosphoric 
flame, and flitting around in fitful 
gleams, as if keeping time to the mu- 
sic of the spheres—and now shooting 
up their auroral columns, advancing, 
retreating, and contending, as if im 
mimicry of mortal strife 

But these various displays of the 
power of electricity, however much 
they may startle ignorance and alarm 
superstition, are always unattended 
with danger, and form a striking cou- 
trast with the full development of its 
unbridled and unbalanced fury. 
When, after a long drought, the mois- 
ture of an over loaded atmosphere 1s 
accumulated in massive clouds, anima- 
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ted by opposite electricities, and driven 
hy antagonistic currents, the reunited 
elements compress, as it were, in their 
gery embrace, their tenements of 
sponge; and cataracts of rain, and 
showers of hail, and volleys of stony 
meteors, are thrown down upon the 
earth, desolating its valleys with floods, 
and crushing its vegetation by their 
fll. Even in our temperate zone, but 
especially under the raging heats of a 
tropical sun, this ferment and explo- 
sion of the elements is more terrific 
still. Asif launched from an omnipo- 
tent arm, the red lightning-bolt cuts 
its way to the earth, now transfixing 
man and beast in its course; now rend- 
ing the smitten oak with its wedges of 
livid fire; now shivering or consuming 
the storm-tossed vessel; now shatter- 
ing cloud-capped towers and gorgeous 
dwellings—nor even sparing the holy 
sanctuary, the hallowed dome, or the 
consecrated spire. And no sooner has 
the bolt crushed its victim, and the 
forked messenger secured his prey, 
than the peals of its rattling artillery 
rebound from cloud to cloud, and from 
hill to hill, as if the God of nature 
were pronouncing the perdition of un- 
golly men, and as if the heavens, 
“waxed old like a garment,” were 
about to be wrapped up in the fervent 
heat of the elements. During this re- 
hearsal of the day which is to come 
“as a thief in the night,” heaven seems 
to be in fierce conflict with earth— 
man the sufferer, and God the aven- 
ger. The warrior turns pale; the 
priest stands appalled at the altar; the 
prince trembles on his throne, Even 
dumb life, sharing the perils of its 
tyrant, is striken with fear. The war- 
horse shakes under his rider. the eagle 
cowers in his cleft of rock; the sea- 
bird screams in its flight; and univer- 
sal life travails with one common 
dread of the Giant Arm which thus 


wields the omnipotence of the ele- 
ments. 
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ART. 


BY CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


WueEN, from the sacred garden driven, 
Man fled before his Maker’s wrath, 

An angel left her place in heaven, 
And crossed the wanderer’s sunless 


path. 
Twas Art! sweet Art! New radiance 
broke 
Where her light foot flew o’er the 
ground, 


And thus with seraph voice she spoke— 
‘‘The curse a blessing shall be found.” 


She led him through the trackless wild, 
Where noontide sunbeam never blazed; 
The thistle shrank, the harvest smiled, 
And Nature gladdened as she gazed. 
Earth’s thousand tribes of living things, 
At Art’scommand, to him are given; 
The village grows, the city springs, 
And point their spires of faith to 
heaven. 


He rends the oak—and bids it mde, 
To guard the shores its beauty graced; 
He smites the rock—upheaved in pride, 
See towers of strength and domes of 
taste 
Earth’s teeming caves their wealth reveal; 
Fire bears its banner on the wave. 
He bids the mortal poison heal, 
And leaps triumphant o’er the grave. 


He plucks the pearls that stud the deep, 
Admiring beauty’s lap to fill; 

He breaks the stubborn marble’s sleep, 
And mocks his own Creator’s skill. 

With thoughts that swell his glowing 

soul 

He bids the ore illume the page, 

And proudly scorning Time’s control, 
Commences with an unborn age. 


In fields of air he writes his name, 
And treads the chambers of the sky; 
He reads the stars, and grasps the flame 


That quivers round the throne on 
high. 
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FRANCE 
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BY JOSEPH EMERSON. 


To EvVeRY Englishman, and to every 
American, the history of France, next 
to that of England, is by far, the most 
important of any European history. 
The French, for many ages, have been 
« brave, polite and scientific people. 
Since the times of Charlemagne, and 
especially since the reign of Francis I. 
the power of France, its central situa- 
ation and profound policy, have given 
it an extensive connection with all the 
principal concerns of Europe. 

For the long period between the 
ninth and sixteenth centuries, the for- 
tunes of France, like those of the rest 
of Europe, were fluctuating and un- 
steady. At each return of prosperity, 
however, they rose higher on the gene- 
ral scale, and gained a more command- 
ing situation, In the first part of the 
fifteenth century, Henry V., of Eng- 
land, conquered France, and received, 
in Paris, the fealty of the French no- 
bility, and the crown of France seemed 
apparently confirmed to him and _pos- 
terity. But, Henry dying in the 34th 
year of his age, the valor of the cele- 
brated maid of Orleans restored the 
drooping affairs of France, settled the 
crown firmly on the head of Charles 
VII., and within ten years from her 
being a British province, she was again 
independent, more powerful than she 
had ever been, and nearly able to con- 
quer Britain, then governed by Henry 
VI., the feeblest and most miserable of 
all the English monarchs. 

In virtue of that conquest by Henry 
V., the kings of England have since 
pompously styled themselves kings of 
Great Britain, France and [reland. 

Francis I[., though one of the most 
accomplished princes of his time, spent 
a long reign in planning schemes of 
ambition, which proved abortive—in 


ronerally unsuccessful, and in 
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artful and tedious negotiations at 
which he was a match for any of his 
cotemporaries. Disappointed in his 
hopes of being elected emperor of 
Germany, his whole life was a scene of 
rivalship with Charles V., the success. 
ful candidate for that high dignity. 
Che slow and sullen temper of Charles, 
his cool and profound thought, and his 
firm and even courage, always gave 
him the advantage of Francis, when in 
projecting, there was danger from the 
undue influence of passion, or when in 
auction, there was danger from temer- 
ity 

In the course of their contentions, 
which were perpetually embittered by 
personal animosity, and which could 
only end with life, Francis unfortu- 
nately became Charles’ prisoner. An 
advantage so great and decided as this, 
would forever have ruined almost any 
prince but Francis. In the true spirit 
and character of a Frenchman, Fr:n- 
cis bore this calamity with a more 
equal mind than most men bear pros- 
perity ; and he soon gained his free- 
dom. by an address, which few mon- 
archs ever possessed in a greater de- 
gree than himself, he wound his tor- 
tuous course out of a labyrinth of 
dithiculties, and found himself able once 
more to look his powerful rival in the 
face. 

It is an uncommon case, that Fran- 
cis, notwithstanding his numerous mis- 
fortunes, and the failure of most of 
his favorite schemes, left his kingdom, 
at his death, far more powerful, pros- 
perous and respectable, than he found 
it. It was his lot to contend with 
very potent enemies ; but Francis was 
a most accomplished prince. Such was 
the benevolence, the amiableness, the 
urbanity of his mind and characte’, 
that his courtiers loved him asa brother, 
and his subjects in general revered and 
respected him as a father. His more 
powerful rivals merited far less of their 
subjects, and enjoyed their affections 
far less, than he did. It is the remark 
of an excellent historian, that the rep- 
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ytation and fame of Francis have risen 
in proportion as those who came after 
him had opportunity to perceive the 
permanent benefits, his administration 
conferred on his people. 

It will be impossible to speak dis- 
tinctly of the kings of France ; it be- 
ing the design of this brief survey, 
merely to convey to the young reader 
a general idea of the rise, progress and 
character of France. There is one 
event, however, in the succeeding reign 
which renders it proper to call up the 
successors of Francis to view. 

Francis 1. was succeeded by his son 
Henry II., who was a prince not un- 
worthy of the character of his illus- 
trious father. His wars with Germany 
were generally more successful than 
those of his predecessor, whose hostile 
temper towards that neighboring pow- 
er, he had largely imbibed. This 
prince took Calais from the English ; 
since which time they have had no 
footing in France. He was killed ata 
tournament by count Montgomery, A. 
D., 1559. 

The history of France from this pe- 
riod till the reign of Louis XIV., com- 
monly called the Augustan age of 
France, opens an interesting scene of 
policy, chicanery, the caprice of for- 
tune, cruelty and bravery, with some 
virtue. Several great families and il- 
lustrious characters rose into public 
view. The Houses of Guise, Conde 
and Bourbon became celebrated through 
Kurope; and by their intrigues and 
conspiracies, influenced not only the 
French government, but shook its 
throne, and governed the politics of 
Europe. The Protestant religion had 
made great progress in France, and be- 
ing espoused by many very powerful 
men, persecutions terminated in civil 
wars, and in some of the most horrid 
scenes of blood and cruelty recorded 
in history. The horrors of the massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew’s day, August 
24, L572, exceed all the powers of de- 
scription. 

Charles [X., the French king, had 
gained the confidence of the Protes- 











tants, or Hugonots, by caressing them 
in an extraordinary manner. The 
more effectually to secure this conti- 
dence, and to entangle their leaders in 
the snare laid for them, Charles offered 
his sister Margaret in marriage to the 
prince of Navarre. Admiral de Co- 
ligny, the prince of Conde, and all the 
considerable nobility assembled in Paris 
to celebrate their nuptials. The queen 
of Navarre was poisoned by order of 
the court, and the admiral was danger- 
ously wounded by an assassin. Yet 
Charles, redoubling his dissimulation, 
was still able to retain the Hugonots in 
their security, till on the evening of 
St. Bartholomew’s, a few days after 
their marriage, the signal was given, 
by the ringing of a bell, for a general 
extermination of the Protestants. 
Charles, accompanied by his mother, 
beheld from a window, this horrid mas- 
sacre. He greatly incited the fury of 
the Catholics, by tiring himself upon the 
Protestants, and crying Kill, Kill! 
Persons of every condition, age and 
sex, suspected of any propensity to 
Protestantism, were involved in an un- 
distinguished ruin. The streets of Paris 
flowed with blood. Such was the rage 
of the murderers, that not satistied 
with exterminating life, they exercised 
the most licentious barbarity on the 
bodies of the dead. About tive hun- 
dred gentlemen and men of distinction 
perished in this massacre, and nearly 
ten thousand of inferior condition. 
Orders were instantly dispatched to all 
the provinces for a general execution 
of the Protestants. A like carnage 
ensued at Rouen, Lyons, Orleans and 
several other cities. Sixty thousand 
Protestants are supposed to have been 
massacred in different parts of France. 
At Rome and in Spain the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s was the subject of 
public rejoicings. Solemn thanks were 
returned to God for its success, under 
the name of the triumph of the church 
militant. Among the Protestants it 
excited incredible horror ; a striking 
picture of which is drawn by Fenelon, 
the French ambassador at the court of 
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Kngland, in his account of his first 
audience after that barbarous transac- 
tion. ‘“‘A gloomy sorrow,” says he, 
‘sat on every face ; silence,as in the 
dead of night, reigned through all the 
chambers of the royal apartment ; the 
ladies and courtiers clad in deep mourn- 
ing, were ranged on either side; and 
as I passed by theta, in my approach 
to the queen, not one bestowed on me 
wa favorable look, or made the least re- 
turn to my salutations.” 

The Protestants were led by the 
Prince of Conde, and the Catholics by 
the Duke of Guise, two of the most 
celebrated personages, as well as able 
commanders, of their time. Rivers of 
blood were shed, and all the resources 
of a great and numerous people were 
exhausted in various struggles ; while 
it still seemed doubtful, whether the 
scale would turn in favor of Protes- 
tuutism or of Rome. Murders, assas- 
sinations, masacres, and plots of every 
kind, filled every corner of France 
with terror; the blackest atrocities in- 
crimsoned the whole nation with guilt, 
and rendered it “a land of blood.” 
The German princes, the pope, the 
kings of Spain and [ogland were ac- 
tive, by their emissaries, in this scene 
of horror, and abetted each: party, as 
interest or inclination prompted. 

in the midst of these commotions 
the celebrated Henry LV. ascended the 
throne of France. He gained that lofty 
eminence by making his way through 
numberlessimpediments. Among many 
expedients, he resorted to one, which 
the politician may justify, but which 
the impartial narrator of truth cannot 
mention without disapprobation. He 
abjured the Protestant, and embraced 
the Catholic religion, as the only step 
which could advance him to the throne ; 
in which feint he seems to have follow- 
ed the example of the celebrated Mau- 
rice; and he resembled him no less in 
his untimely death. This was regard- 
ed as a pious fraud, since it is generally 
believed that he never altered his sen- 
ments concerning religion, and that he 
still determined, as soon as opportunity 
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should present, to favor and establish 
the Protestant cause. But Providence 
seems to have determined that this yn. 
happy country, so deeply polluted by 
the blood of innocence, should never 
be purged but by the blood of the 
guilty. 

As of the illustrious Henry V. of 
England, so of Henry IV. of France, 
we can only conjecture what would 
have been the result of a long reign 
by the brilliant exploits which he per- 
formed in a very short one—by the 
amazing energy which he manifested— 
by the comprehensive views—by the 
amiableness, the elevation and grandeur 
of mind he displayed in so short a ¢a- 
reer. 

Henry applied himself with wonder- 
ful address to the aftairs of govern- 
ment, and especially to ameliorate the 
condition of his subjects. In these im- 
portant and benevolent pursuits, he 
was aided by the celebrated Duke of 
Sully, the ablest statesman of his time. 
In 1598 he published the famous edict 
of Nantz, which gave free liberty of 
conscience to the Protestants, and al- 
lowed them the public exercise of 
their religion. He encouraged, or 
rather founded, the silk manufactories 
in France. 

This ilustrious prince was assassina- 
ted in his chariot, in the streets of 
Paris, in 1610, by a wretched enthu- 
siast, Whose name should never have 
polluted the page of history. 

The son and successor of Henry LY. 
was Louis XIII. He, by the aid of 
the powerful and ambitious Richelieu, 
crushed at once the nascent liberties of 
France. He violated the rights of 
conscience, deprived the Protestants ot 
every privilege, and put a period to the 
religious struggles, which had subsisted 
for nearly a century, and had destroyed 
above a million of men. 

During Richelieu’s administration the 
famous protestant league was formed 
among the Northern Powers, at the 
head of which was the great Gustavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden. This for- 
midable combination in favor of Pro 
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ual 
testantisin, and which severely shook 
+h German throne, originated in the 

Seed} policy of Richelieu, the very 
ie who had pers ‘secuted and destroyed 
shat cause In France. 

The reign of Louis XIII. prepared 
France for the Augustus of modern 
times. He died in 1643, and left as 
,is successor his son, the celebrated 
touis XIV., then im his minority. 
The kingdom was disturbed and torn 
hy factions and intestine broils. The 
Protestants gathering strength on the 
Jeath of Richelieu and Louis, were 
headed by a prince of Conde, far more 
celebrated than the former : and the 
Catholics were led by the truly famous 
marshal Turenne. The mother of the 
young king assumed the administra- 
tion, and, by the policy of Cardinal 
Mazarine, not only governed France, 
but was also able to manceuvre the dip- 
lomatic corps of every court in Kurope. 

The affairs of the French govern- 
ment had been conducted with such 
consummate skill, that Louis XIV., 
when he assumed the reins, found him- 
self one of the most absolute monarchs 
in the world. Early in his reign he 
had the discernment and good fortune 
to appoint, as his first minister, the 
great Colbert, as he is very justly 
styled. 

The glory of France has been essen- 
tially owing to the abilities and virtue 
of a series of great men, at the helm 
of administration. 
is probable that no other nation-was 
ever so fortunate as France. ~ For more 
than a century, without any cessation, 
the reins of government were holden 
with strength, stability, dignity and 
wisdom. They were held by men of 
the greatest genius, the most extensive 
views, the clearest foresight, and great- 
est regularity of system, in short, by 
men of the utmost grandeur and eles va- 
tion of mind, always acting in refer- 
ence to the sublimest views of national 
prosperity and greatness. Such were 
Sully, Richelieu, Mazarine, Colbert and 
some others. These things, however, 
cannot be said of them all, without 
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some qualification. Though aiming, and 
that successfully, at national aggran- 
dizement, yet some of their measure 
were dictated by a degree of cruelty, 
pride and injustice, which cast a mourn- 
ful shade over the prospect—otherwise 
splendid and noble, almost beyond mor- 
tal perfection. 

Louis X1V., aided by such powerful 
men, enjoyed a reign, long, important, 
and, for the most part glorious, to write 
the history of which would be, in effect, 
to write the history of Europe during 
that period. The diplomatic science, 
if so it may be called, begun by his 
predecessors, he carried on with a much 
higher hand, and probably perfected. 
He found means to fill all the courts 
of Europe with penetrating eyes, list- 
ening ears, skillful hands and nimble 
feet. He plotted, negotiated, intrigued, 
deceived and cajoled. Men who were 
corruptible he bribed, and even bought 
all such as were worth his money. 

His abundant success in managing 
the concerns of England can scarcely 
be read without laughter, or at any 
rate, without admiration. England, 
at that time, just landed from a disas- 
trous voyage on “the tempestuous sea 
of liberty,” was governed by the 
second Charles, a prince who cared for 





In this respect it_/-—ttis people. 


| nothing, but his pleasures and de- 
| baucheries. If Louis found him rath- 
| er an expensive retainer, he also found 
| the unerring ctue to manage him and 
Money, disposed of with 
diplomatic skill, did the work. And 
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all the virtue of England, Lewis did 
actually govern both parties then ex- 
isting. He held them both in his 
hand at once, and unsuspected by them, 
penetrated the counsels, gained the 
confidence, and dictated the measures 
of both. Both whig and tory were 
his tools; and while he urged on the 
tyranny of the court, and inflamed the 
lawless ambition of king Charles, he 
_ blew up the living coals of patriotic 
_ fire, and organized a most extensive 
conspiracy called the Rye-house Plot; 
| in the bosom of which, he formed a 
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it is almost incredible, that, in spite of 
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still deeper plot, to assassinate the king, 
and revolutionize the government. 

Into these dangerous and daring 
schemes, he drew many of the noblest 
lords of England, and still more of the 
virtuous commons, who were ready to 
sell their lives, to save their country; 
but who, through an unlucky mistake, 
sold their consciences, for filthy lucre. 
Louis played the same game in several 
other courts of Europe, and particu- 
larly in Sweden, whose fall may be as- 
cribed to French seduction. 

The elevation of France, in this 
splendid reign was not more conspicu- 
ous in her foreign relations, than in her 
internal circumstances. Louis. en- 
couraged the arts and sciences; patron- 
ized men of learning; and his reign 
was adorned by several men, whose 
names are highly respectable in the 
republic of letters. 

Ambition was the most conspicuous 
trait in the character of Louis. But 
his reign was marked with various cir- 
cumstances of injustice, cruelty and 
impolicy. The most notorious of 
these, was the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz, in 1685, passed eighty-sev- 
en years before, by his illustrious 
grandfather, Henry IV. This was 
but little better than a law for extermi- 
nating the Protestants. They fled 
from his dominions in such multitudes, 
as to leave many places without inhab- 
itants. They carried with them, into 
other countries, and especially into 
England, the arts and sciences. He 
lost his ablest artizans and mechanics; 
and from that time and that cause, 
England gained the ascendency over 
France, as a manufacturing country. 

But the latter part of the life of 
Louis XIV., as of Charles V., was as 
unhappy, as the first part of it was 
prosperous. His greatness could not 
raise him above adversity. For ten 
years, he experienced the bitterest re- 
verses of fortune. The powers of 
Europe, alarmed at his overgrown 
greatness, and exasperated by his 
pride and insolence, formed a combi- 
nation against him. ‘Two men ap- 
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peared in the field, who were able to 
humble his vanity, and rescue Europe 
from his oppression. The Austrian 
armies were commanded by prince 
Eugene, and the English by the duke 
of Marlborough, one of the most cele 
brated commanders of modern times 
and thought, by some, never to have 
been excelled in any age or nation, 
Marlborough and Eugene defeated and 
cut in pieces whatever force Louis 
sent into the field; they took from him 
most of his conquests; they entered his 
dominions with their victorious ar. 
mies, and spread a terror and conster- 
nation, not much inferior to that of 
Henry V. In short, they shook the 
foundation of his throne, and not on- 
ly humbled the haughty tyrant, but 
made him tremble for his crown and 
empire. 

The reign of Louis XV. was distin. 
guished by few events worthy of par- 
ticular notice in this brief survey. 
Ambitious without abilities, and proud 
without energy, his life wasted away 
in the fading splendors of a court, so 
lately illuminated by a monarch of 
superior powers. 

On the 10th of May, 1774, the un- 
fortunate Louis XVI. ascended the 
throne. 

It has been generally thought, that 
France never enjoyed a more amiable, 
a more virtuously disposed monarch, 
than Lewis XVI. His misfortune 
from nature, if that can be calleda 
misfortune, in which both kings and 
people are so generally involved, was 
the want of those extraordinary 
powers of mind, which are always use- 
ful, and, on certain emergencies, indis- 
pensable, in kings. 

Lewis XIV. as already noted, had 
extinguished every ray of liberty, and 
even of hope; and his immediate suc- 
cessor had neither virtue nor abilities 
to remedy the evils of the goverment, 
or the sufferings of the people. The 
clergy, the nobility, and the king, 
were each of them at the head of a 
separate system of tyranny; so that, 1n 
addition to the most cruel and odious 
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oppression of the clergy, the people 
were crushed by an immense mon- 
archy, and ground to powder by a still 
wore formidable aristocracy. Many, 
‘herefore, took part 1n the revolution 
from a just and laudable desire to 
remedy their condition. Having little 
fear of a worse state, they determined 
to try to obtain a better. A strong re- 
membrance of the recent fall and ruin 
of the Jesuits, taught them how easy 
the most powerful men are over- 
thrown, When the multitude are 
roused to take vengeance. 

The restless spirit, which predis- 
poses many for tumult and commotion, 
was a powerful mover in the revolu- 
tion. Such love to be in a bustle. 
The noise of an uproar is to them the 
sweetest music 

The more enlightened people of 
France, had no hope of erecting a free 
and virtuous republic on the ruins of 
monarchy. Their utmost wish ex- 
tended only to a salutary reform in the 
government. They wished to limit 
the royal prerogative, and open some 
prospect for the encouragement of in- 
dustry and laudable enterprize, by giv- 
ing security to property. No people 
will be industrious, unless they can be 
made secure in the fruits of their la- 
bor. The people of France had no se- 
curity in this respect. A large por- 
tion of their income must go to re- 
penish the royal revenue; another 
portion must be paid into the church 
treasury, to augment the enormous 
wealth of a tyrannical, haughty and 
vicious clergy. 

To remedy these monstrously over- 
grown evils, benevolent people were 
willing to set a revolution on foot, 
tending merely to salutary reform. 
But, while they were carefully nursing 
the tender infant, and fostering it 
with gentlest hands, like Hercules, it 
tose formidable from its cradle, and 
crushed them to death, by thousands 
and millions. In truth the vail sud- 
lenly dropped from the eyes of the 
people, and they saw, in their full 





light, the horrors of their condition. 
With one universal, strong, reiterated 
struggle, they attempted to rise, and 
plunged the nselves “ten thousand fath- 
oms deep.” 

The prevalence of infidel philoso- 
phy, or, as it has been styled, Illumin- 
ism, in France, had a powerful influ- 
ence in bringing about the revolution. 
These philosophers, with great appar- 
ent justice, availed themselves of the 
enormous corruptions of the religious 
orders, and the abuses of Christianity 
abounding in the church; they ridi- 
culed the idea of the divine right of 
kings, and artfully laid open the op- 
pressive tyranny of civil government. 
Under a robe, which to the unwary 
observer, appeared pure and spotless, 
they concealed the most atrocious, vile 
and blasphemous sentiments, concern- 
ing all government, both human and 
divine. They set up human reason, as 
the only light, the only standard of au- 
thority, the only deity in the uni- 
verse. They wished to bring man- 
kind into such a perfect state of free- 
dom, that all restraint upon their con- 
duct should be laid aside, together with 
all distinction of property. They 
wished to abolish, absolutely, all law, 
to annihilate all obligation, and in a 
word, all distinction between virtue 
and vice. 
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NIGHT. 





BY MRS. J. B. SHRIGLEY. 


THE curtains drawn, and hushed each 
sound, 

As night her mantle folds around, 

The sun hath sunk the hills below, 

And the shadows thick and thicker grow. 


The wild birds to the forest fly, 

And closed in sleep each little eye, 

The swallow to its downy nest, 

And the infant sleeps on its mother’s 
breast. 
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The lovely flowers their petals close, 

Except the beautiful primrose; 

It then unfolds its golden leaves 

And yields its sweets to the morning 
breeze. 


Oh lovely night! how gently thou 

Doth smooth in sleep each careworn brow; 
The aching heart by grief oppressed, 
Finds oft in thee its only rest. 


The mourner will forget to weep, 

The tear-drop glistening on his cheek, 
While dreams will bring us from the dead 
Past joys from him forever fled. 


All nature seeks in sweet repose 

A sovereign balm for all her woes, 

And wakes refreshed, with morning light, 

To praise the giver of the night. 

Then welcome, night, thrice welcome 
guest, 

Impart thy stillness to my breast; 

Let peace descend in gentle showers, 

Like dew upon the drooping flowers. 


The Fall of Franze.—The Causes. 


BY DR. CROLY. 


FRANCE, from the commencement of | 
the Papal supremacy, had been the chief 


champion of the popedom, so early as 


the ninth century, had given it tempo- 


ral dominion ; and continued through all 


ages fully to merit the title of ‘“ Eldest 
But France had 
received in turn the fatal legacy of per- 
From the time of the Albi- 


Son of the Church.” 


secution. 
genses, through the wars of the League, 


and the struggles of the Protestant 


Church during the seventeenth century, 


closing with its ruin by the revolution 
of the edicts of Nantz, in 1685, the 
history of France was written on every 


Reformed. 
the personal 


blood of the 
contesting 


page with 
Frequently 


claims of the popes to authority, but 














submissively bowing down to the d, 


° ° IC- 
trines, ceremoni ils, and Principles of 
Rome, France was the most eacey rent 

ovr, FESL- 
less, and ruthless of all the Ministers of 


Papal vengeance. 
In a moment all this submission wag 
changed into the direst hostility. 4; 
the exact close of the prophetic period. 
in 1793, the 1260th year from the birth 
of the Papal supremacy, a power, new to 
all eyes, suddenly started up among na- 
tions: an Infidel Democracy! France. 
rending away her ancient robes of roy- 
alty and laws, stood before mankind a 
spectacle of naked crime. And, as if to 
strike the lesson of ruin deeper into the 
minds of all, on the very eve of this 
overthrow the French monarey had 
been the most flourishing of continental 
Kurope ; the acknowledged leader in 
manners, arts, and arms ; unrivalled in 
the briliant frivolities which fill so large 
a space in the hearts of mankind ; its 
language universal, its influence bound- 
less, its polity the centre round which 
the European sovereignties perpetually 
revolved, its literature the fount from 
which all nations ‘in their golden urns 
drew light.” Instantly, as by a single 
blow of the divine wrath, the land was 
covered with civil slaughter. Every 
star of the glittering firmament was 
shaken from its sphere; her throne was 
crushed into dust; her church of forty 
thousand clergy was scattered, exiled, 
ruined ; all the bonds and appliances 
which once compacted her with the 
general European commonwealth, were 
burst asunder, and cast aside for a con- 
Spiracy against mankind. Still there 
was to be a deeper celebration of the 
mystery of evil. The spirit which had 
tilled and tortured every limb of France 
with rebellion to man, now put forth 
a fiercer malice, and blasphemed. Hos- 
tility was declared against all that bore 
the name of religion. By an act, of 
which history, in all its depths and re- 
cesses of natural guilt, had never found 
an example, a crime too blind for the 
blindest ages of barbarism, and too 
atrocious for the hottest corruptions of 
the pagan world, France, the leader of 
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civilized Europe, publicly pronounced 
that there was no God! The decree 
was rapidly followed by every measure 
which could make the blasphemy prac- 
tical and national. The municipality 
of Paris, the virtual government, pro- 
claimed, that as they had defied earthly 
monarchy, “they would now dethrone 
the monarchy of heaven.” 

Qn the 7th day of November, 1793, 


(iobet, the bishop of Paris, attended | 


by his vicars-general, entered the hall 
of the legislature, tore off his ecclesias- 
tical robes, and abjured Christianity ; 
declaring that ‘the only religion thence- 
forth should be the religion of liberty, 
equality, and morality.” His language 
was echoed with acclamation. A still 
more consummate blasphemy was to 
fyllow. Within a few days after, the 
municipality presented a veiled female 
to the assembly asthe goddessof Reason, 
with the fearful words, ‘‘There is no 
God ; the worship of Reason shall exist 
in his stead!” The assembly bowed 
before her, and worshipped. She was 
then borne in triumph to the cathedral 
of Paris, placed on the high altar, and 
worshipped by the public authorities 
and the people. The name of the 
cathedral was thenceforth the Temple 
of Reason. Atheism was enthroned. 
Treason to the majesty of God had 
reached its height. No more gigantic 
insult could be hurled aginst heaven. 

But the persecution had still its work. 
All the churches of the republic were 
closed. All the rites of religion were 
forbidden. Baptism and the communion 
were to be administered no more. The 
seventh day was tobe no longer sacred ; 
but a tenth was substituted ; and on 
that day a public orator was appointed 
to read a discourse on the wisdom of 
Atheism. The reign of the demon was 
now resistless. While Voltaire and 
Marat (infidelity and massacre personi- 
fied) were raised to the honors of idola- 
try, the tombs of the kings, warriors, 
and statesmen of France were torn open, 
and the relics of men whose names were 
a national glory tossed about by the 
licentious sport of the populace. Im- 
Apr. 3. 











mortality was publicly pronounced a 
dream ; and on the gates of cemeteries 
was written, ‘ Death is an _ eternal 
sleep!’ In this general outburst of 
frenzy, all the forms and feelings of re- 
ligion, true or false, were alike trod- 
den under the feet of the multitude. 
The scriptures, the lamps of the holy 
place, had fallen in the general fall of 
the temple. But they were not with- 
out their peculiar indignity ; the copies 
of the Bible were publicly insulted ; 
they were contemptuously burned in 
the havoc of the religious libraries ; in 
Lyons, the capital of the south, where 
Protestantism had once erected her 
especial church, and where still a rem- 
nant worshipped in gts ruins, an ass 
was actually made to Frink the wine out 
of the communion cup, and was after- 
ward led in public procession through 
the streets, dragging the Bible at his 
heels! The example of those horrors 
stimulated the daring of infidelity in 
every part of the continent. France, 
always modeling the mind of Europe, 
now still more powerfully impressed 
her image, while every nation was be- 
ginning to glow with fires like her 
own. Recklessness, licentiousness, and 
blasphemy, were the characters and cre- 
dentials by which the leaders of over- 
throw, in every land, ostentatiously 
proceeded to make good their claims to 
French regeneration. ‘The scriptures, 
long lost to the people, in the whole 
extent of Romish Christendom, were 
now still more decisively undone. No 
effort was made to reinstate them, by 
the Romish Church. Thus spake the 
prophecy, ‘‘ They shall lie in the street 
of the great city. They shall be dead, 
and abandoned to all the barbarous 
contimelies of the persecutor, refusing 
the last rites of humanity to his victim ; 
and they shall not suffer their dead 
bodies to be put in graves.” 


Why do I thus dwell on topics whose 
very touch makes the blood run cold ? 
Why thus, with shuddering hand, lift 
up the gory folds of the shroud that 
wraps the dead rebellion? Why thus 
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call on you to follow me from depth to 
depth of history, until we seem to have 
reached the borders of the kingdom of 
darkness, and exchanged the language of 
man for the sounds and maledictions 
of the undone? Certainly not with any 
desire to reimprint the stamp of repro- 
bation on that ill-omened people. Cer- 
tainly not to harass your minds by 


gratuitous remembrances of human 
crime. But if we may unpresumptu- 


ously penetrate the will of Providence, 
it was then its will to show to all man- 
kind the necessity of religion, even for 
the common purposes of society ; the in- 
finite value of that divine spirit, which, 
like His rain shed upon the just and 
the unjust, the God of all power and 
mercy sheds even } pon the partial and 
worldly economy of nations. Now, 
for the first time, man was to make the 
dreadful experiment of trusting alto- 
gether to his own nature. Despotisms 
had been subtle, ambitious, and revenge- 
ful ; republics stern and cruel ; democ- 
racies wild, capricious, and sanguinary. 
But there was still «a saving principle ; 
religion was not altogether abjured ; 
and, deeply as the true God was lost 

» human view, in the incense offered 
. the passions and imaginations of 
man, that Holy Spirit which strove 
with the generations before the flood, 
still hovered above the darkness of the 
sarth, and infused peace into its re- 
luctant bosom. But now all religion 
was abjured: and, as the act was utter- 
ly without example, so were the hor- 
rors that instantly followed. Vice it- 
self assumed a blacker hue. ‘ A hun- 
dred thousand heads must fall !’ was 
the unequivocal principle of the leaders 
of the state. The fact outran the cal- 
culation, and the massacre amounted 
to millions. The scaffold groaned 
from morning till night. The leaders 
themselves were successively swept 
away in the cataract of blood which 
they had let loose. Atheism, the last 
fury of the mind, had brought in an- 
are hy, the last torture of nations 


| 
| 
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TWO LITTLE PAIRS OF Boots. 


BY S. S. PERRY. 


lwo little pairs of boots, to- night, 
Before the fire are drying, 

Two little pairs of tired feet 
In a trundle bed are lying; 

The tracks they left upon the floor 
Make me feel much like sighing, 


Those little boots were copper toes! 
They ran the livelong day! 

And oftentimes I almost wish 
That they were miles away! 

So tired I am to hear so oft 
Their heavy tramp at play. 


They walk about the new 
ground, 
Where mud in plenty lies, 
They roll it up in marbles round, 
Then bake it into pies; 
And then at night upon the floor 


In every shape it dries. 


ploughed 


To- day I was disposed to scold: 
3ut when I look to-night, 
At those little boots before the fire, 
With copper toes so bright, 
I think how sad my heart would be, 
To put them out of sight. 


For in a trunk, up stairs, [’ve laid 
Two socks of white and blue; 

If called to put those boots away, 
Whatever should [| do! 

I mourn that there are not to night, 
Three pairs instead of two. 


1 mourn because | thought how nice 
My neighbor, ‘‘cross the w ay,” 

Could keep her carpets, all the year, 
From getting worn or gray, 

Yet well I knew she’d smile to own 
Some little boots to-day! 


We, mothers, weary get and worn, 
Over our load of care; 
3nt how we speak of those little ones, 
Let each of us beware; 
For what would our firesides be to night, 
If no little boots were there! 
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THE RIVER OF ETERNITY 


| BECAME acquainted, years ago while 
residing in the north of Scotland, with 
enerable servant of God, whose early 


a Vv ' 
history was lO less interesting than his 
subsequent career was remarkable. 


Like the ancient Hebrew monarch, he 
was, in youth frequently employed to 
tend a flock of sheep. The pasture-tield 
to which he led them from day to day was 
peautifully situated near a river. One 
day, While the youth was reclining on the 
bank of the river, surrounded by the 
Hock, admiring the constancy of the 
lowing stream, he suddenly recollected 
having heard somewhere in a sermon 
that ‘a river was like eternity.” He 
felt now, a8 he had not done before, sol- 
emuly arrested by the illustration. Still 
gazing on the ceaseless current he inward- 
ly exclaimed, **When I die, | must either 
go to heaven or to hell. if I go to heaven, 
my happiness shall be like that river, al- 
ways flowing, and always flowing; and if 
I go to hell, my misery shall be like that 
river, always flowing, and always flow- 
ing; and never, never come to an end.” 
Thus thought the youth, as hour by 
hour the flood of water calmly flowed 
past. It was the grand crisis of his life. 
He heard no loud call from on high sum- 
moning him to prepare for eternity; but 
the still small voice of God’s mercy 
spoke to him from the bosom of that 
river, and it reached his heart. He 
arose and returned home; but he could 
not dispel the solemn impression which 
had thus been made upon his mind. 
The Spirit of God had how awaked his 
soul to consider his immortality, and to 
ponder the awful question, ‘‘Whether 
that immortality should be to him an 
endless ‘river of pleasure at God’s right 
hand,’ or a ceaseless stream of anguish?” 
Day after day, as he returned with his 
lock to the pasture, the renewed sight 
of the river ever and anon recalled to 
his mind—Erernity. He felt he was a 
sinner, deserving of everlasting suffering 
tor his guilt; but soon he had obtained 
test to his burdened soul by at once flee- 
ing to the Redeemer, to obtain freely, 
through his atoning blood, the forgive- 
hess of his sins, and a preparation, 
through the power of the Holy Spirit, 
‘or that endless futurity. Emphatically 
may it be said, that he lived for eternity. 











My dear readers, are you preparing 
every day for a ‘‘vast eternity.” Are 
you habitually looking to God as your 
Father! to Christ as your Redeemer? to 
heaven as your home! Are you 
abounding in prayer for the Spirit of 
God, and earnestly pressing after that 
holiness without which no man can see 


the Lord! If not, how fearful are your 
prospects! The anticipation of entering 


that boundless ocean to which you are 
every day rapidly approaching cannot be 
to you, while you remain as you now 
are, a source of happiness and consola- 
tion unspeakable; but, on the contrary, 
a dark foreboding, a subject which musi 
be banished from the mind before com- 
parative ease can be enjoyed. 

But how miserable is that ease or hi- 
larity which can only be procured by for- 
getting the reality of our circumstances— 
by banishing truth from the mind! 
Surely this deceitful repose cannot effect 
a deliverance from a dreaded prospect, 
but must tend ultimately to enhance it 
by the fearful remembrance, that to se- 
cure a passing momentary ease or 
pleasure, you deliberately lost the oppor- 
tunity of a great salvation! Why 
should it be so! Why remain one of 
that number of whom it is written, that, 
‘through fear of death, they are all 
their lifetime subject to bondage!” The 
glad tidings of salvation have been sent 
as directly to you, by the command of 
the Redeemer, as they were sent origi- 
nally to any saint now on earth or in 
heaven. And the moment you regard 
these tidings as worthy of ‘‘all accepta- 
tion, that Jesus Christ came imto the 
world to save sinners, even the chief,” 
and willingly and unreservedly submit 
to his sceptre, you become at once rec- 
onciled to God; and then, so far as be- 
ing afraid of a ‘vast eternity,” you will 
exult in anticipation of everlasting glo- 
ry! 

Hivery human being is commanded by 
the gospel to make a deliberate choice 
between a momentary, unsatisfying 
gratification, and immortal, never-fading 
blessedness—between a moment and 
eternity. God calls on the sinner, by 
every motive which can affect the heart, 
to renounce the sinful moment, for the 
hundredfold spiritual blessings in this 
world, and everlasting life in the world 
tocome. But the sinner too often disbe- 
lieves God, and all; madly preferring the 
momentary phantoms of time, thereby 
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insuring an eternity of agony. Let 
every sinner, then, be plied with the 
awful demand, ‘‘Choose you this day 
whom ye will serve.” 


CAONABO, 





PART III. 





BY Cc. T. BATEMAN, 


"Twas one vast sea, dead, silent, deep; 

The fleet had ceased its onward sweep; 

It seemed a little world alone, 

From off some distant planet thrown, 

And cast upon a lifeless waste, 

Where winds and billows never chased, 

With angry roar and rapid strides, 

Each other o’er the foaming tides. 

Above, below, the gazing eye 

Beheld but boundless sea and sky; 

Perchance the shining orb of day, 

Bright gleaming from its heavenly way; 

At night unmeasured vistas sown 

Through dark, mysterious realms un- 
known, 

And unexplored by mortal might, 

With starry constellations bright. 

The captive, Caonabo gazed 

With trembling dread, bewildered, dazed, 

Upon the sky’s unending deeps, 

Upon the waves unending sweeps, 

The last bold headland gone from view, 

The last high peak of mountains blue, 

His island home’s last ling’ring trace, 

Lost in the dim, ethereal space. 

The petrel dared no more to cross 

The horrid waste; the albatross 

Caressed no more the rising wave; 

But all was silent as the grave. 

Becalmed, the ships went drifting on 

For weary weeks, by currents drawn; 

Each day from out a fi’ry sea 

The burning sun dragged wearily 

[ts car athwart the heavens high, 

Then sank beneath a glowing sky; 

All languidly the loos ning sail 

Hung idly, waiting for the gale; 

Beneath the sunlight’s piercing beams 

Wide yawned apart the gaping seams; 

Starvation, Sickness, Death, grim friends 

That lurk wherever life convenes, 

Pursued the faint and hapless crew. 









Columbus watched, and anxious grew, 
O, how he craved some fresh’ning breez 
: canes Oc , e 
To touch with life the dying seas : 
And fill his idle sails once more 
With longings for the distant shore. 
The Carib looked with sadness back 
Upon the fleet’s unmeasured track 
And thought of Maguana’s bowers 
Where he had spent his youthful hours 
Not bonds alone Castilian made . 
Upon his weak’ning shoulders weighed 
But round his hapless form, at last, 
Disease his painful fetters cast. 
He felt the heavy hand of Death 
Cold on his brow; his failing breath 
Grow weak, and weaker, day by day, 
And manhood’s strength consume away. 
Captivity endured long 
The gnawing wrath of Hunger strong, 
Hopes crushed by Fate’s imperious hand, 
Forced sev’rance from his chosen land, 
The loosening of each earthly tie 
Had blanched his cheek and dimmed his 
eye. 
To perish thus in manhood’s prime, 
Torn rudely from his cherished clime, 
From power, and fame, all nobly earned, 
From home, where love-lit fires burned, 
Thus wasting life with want and grief, 
With none to cheer, and give relief, 
Or aid in hours of direst need, 
The anguished soul was sad indeed. 
Anlulah saw the dying chief, 
And strove to soothe his wasting grief. 
Her tender heart could not but melt 
At woes and pains by others felt. 
In happy days, now passed away, 
Long ere the white man learned the way 
That leads to isles where Caribs dwell, 
She oft had heard the people tell 
Of him who ruled with mighty hand 
F'ar-famed Cibao’s golden strand; 
And now, though Grief had dimmed her 
eye, 
And Sorrow’s form was ever nigh, 
She strove to cheer his last sad hours 
And smooth the way to Turey’s bowr’s; 
She bade him hope for coming health, 
For better days, for freedom’s wealth, 
For home, and friends, and peace once 
more, 
Upon fair Haty’s distant shore. 
Vain! vain! her tender care to save, 
For Death was on the ocean wave. 
His dying words she treasured well, 
And when was rung the solemn knell 
That tolled a burial at sea, 
Alone, upon her bended knee, 
She wept above the pallid clay, 
And saw the wave receive its prey. 
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He sleeps, the Indian chieftain sleeps 
Far down mid ocean’s darkest deeps, 
Beneath the rolling wave; 

Where none shall ever build his tomb, 
shall ever pierce the dismal gloom 
That shrouds his unknown grave. 


The billows roll high o’er his head, 
The corals shade his humid bed, 

{nd sea-weeds round him cling; — 
The sailors spread the canvass wide, 
And think not how they rudely glide 


Above a sleeping king. 


He sleeps mid ocean’s hidden caves, 
Whilst long ago, as hopeless slaves, 

His nation passed away. 

The bride his heart had cherished well, 
With cruel fate untimely fell, 

Beneath the Spanish sway. 


Borne far from home, and love, and ease, 
Anlulah too passed o’er the seas, 

[n grief and wasting pain; 

Saw never more her native strand, 

Nor pressed again her lover’s hand, 

And died a slave, in Spain. 





MADAM GUYON. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH 
BY PROF, UPHAM, 


ABRIDGED BY THE EDITOR, 


It was in accordance with the wishes 
of those who had been the instruments 
of her imprisonment, that her captivity 
should be very strict; but still it appears, 
that persons were allowed to see her 
from time to time. And what is worthy 
of notice, but few persons visited her 
without being religiously impressed by 
her appearance and her conversation. 
Many of her poems were written during 
her confinement in this prison. And if 
we recollect that she still kept up a 
written correspondence with her relig- 
lous friends and others, and add also the 
force of her example, in thus willingly 
and triumphantly suffering for Christ’s 
cause, | think we have reason for saying, 
that probably no period of her life was 
really more useful than this. 
he monotony of her prison was va- 


| 











ried by a number of incidents. She had 
been in prison a short time, perhaps a 
few weeks, when she was visited by 
Monsieur Charon, a judge of the eccle- 
siastical court, and Monsieur Pirot, a 
Doctor of the Sorbonne. They came 
with authority to subject her to a formal 
examination, upon the results of which, 
it seemed probable, that the continuance 
of her imprisonment would depend. 
With this object, although it is not im- 
probable that the examinations had 
secret reference to the treatment of La 
Combe as well as to herself, they re- 
peated their visit four different times. 
We have the substance of what occurred 
at these interviews as follows: 

‘* Judge. Is it true, as has been al- 
leged, that when you went from France 
to Savoy, you went with Father La 
Combe, and that you went with him as 
an associate and follower! 

“Madam Guyon. To this interroga- 
tion | reply, that, when f left France, La 
Combe was not in France, and had not 
been there for about ten years; and 
therefore to have gone,with him either 
as an associate, or in any other capacity, 
would have been impossible. 

‘‘Judge. Was La Combe instrumental 
in teaching you the doctrines of the in- 
ward life! 

‘*Madam Guyon. In the principles of 
religion, in their experimental form, I 
had the happiness of being taught in my 
childhood, and in early youth. I was 
not taught them by Father La Combe. 
I first knew La Combe in the year 1671, 
more than fifteen years ago, and long be- 
fore | went to Savoy. He called at my 
house at that time, being introduced to 


me by my _ half-brother, Father La 
Mothe. 
‘‘Judge. Did not La Combe have 


some participation in the authorship of 
the little book, entitled the Short and 
Easy Method of Prayer! 

‘Madam Guyon. He did not. I 
wrote it in the city of Grenoble. La 
Combe was not there at the time. 
When I wrote it, 1 had no expectation 
that it would be printed. One of my 
friends, a counselor of Grenoble, came 
into my room, and, seeing it on my ta- 
ble, examined it. Being pleased with it, 
and thinking it would be useful, he 
asked my consent to its being published. 
I consented; and also, at his suggestion, 
wrote a Preface to it, and divided it into 
chapters. 
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‘‘Judge. Are we not to understand 
you in that book as discountenancing 
the use of the prescribed prayers of the 
church, and even of the Lord’s Prayer! 

‘Madam Guyon. So far from dis- 
countenancing the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer, it will be seen, on consulting 
the book, that [ have explained the man- 
ner of using or repeating that prayer to 
the best effect. It is true that I have 
discountenanced the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and all other prescribed prayers, 
as a mere matter of form, but for no 
other reason. It is not the mere repeti- 
tion of prayers which render us accepta- 
ble to God, but the possession uf those 
dispositions of heart, which the forms of 
prayer are intended to express. 

‘*Judge. Ihave before mea letter, ad- 
dressed to Father Francis, of the Order 
of Minims, in which you express your 
determination to hold religious meetings 
or conferences; and that tinding it dan- 
gerous, since La Combe’s imprisonment, 
tohold them at your house, you will 
hold them at other streets and houses, 
but in a private manner. 

‘Madam Gwyon. What I have done, 
is probably well known. What I intend 
to do, is necessarily lodged in the bosom 
of Him whose will is my only law. 
But as for that letter, it is a forgery. 

‘“Judge. The letter must have been 
written by some one. By whom was it 
written? And whatreason have you to 
think it is a forgery! 

‘*Madam Guyon. I cannot speak of 
its authorship with certainty; but I have 
my opinions. It is the same which was 
laid before our king Louis, and which 
had its effect in my imprisonment. I 
suppose it was written by the scrivener 


| particulars. I will not attem 


i 


pt to y 
what has been said, either by quotation, 


or by facts, but should be pleased to 
hear what you have to say on thi 
charge, made in this general way. y 
“Madam Guyon. To declare me 
heretic, does not make me one. ‘yen 
| born in the bosom of the Catholic 
Church, and brought up in its principles 
which I still love. It is hardly necesga, 
ry for me to say, that I make no pretep. 
sions to learning; that I am not a Doctor 
of the Sorbonne and it is possible that | 
have sometimes uttered expressions 
which require theological emendation. 
and so far | readily submit myself to the 
correction of those who have proper au- 
thority. I am ready to give my life for 
the church. But I wish to say that I am 
a Catholic in the substance and spirit 
and not merely in the form and letter. 
The Catholic church never intended 
that her children should remain dead in 
her forms; but that her forms should be 
the expression of life within them, re- 
ceived through faith in Christ. You 
_ will excuse me for saying further, that, 
in doing what | have, I had no expecta- 
tion or desire of forming a separate 
party. But I wished to see the great 
| principles of the inward life revived. It 
_ did not occur to me, that I was to be re- 
garded as a heretic and a separatist; but | 
thought I might be permitted, in the 
sphere which Providence has assigned 
me, to labor for the revival of the work 
of God in the soul. It was my design 
| to aid souls, and not to injure them.” 
| One of the charges brought against 
| her was, that she did not worship the 
Saints, and particularly the virgin Mary. 
It is to this period, that we are to as-_ 








Gautier, whose agency in these transac-_|—seribe—the—origin Of the little poem, be- 





tions is not unknownto me. Itis not in 
my hand-writing as can easily be shown. 
Besides, it is addressed to Father Fran- 
cis, as being in Paris. But it is known, 
and can be proved, that he was not at 
that time in Paris, but in the city of 
Amiens, on the Ist of September. The 
letter is dated, you will perceive, on the 
30th of October. The gentleman who 
has the charge of the education of my 
sons will aid me in obtaining proof on 
these points, if you wish it. 

‘‘Judge. 1 suppose you are aware 
that your opinions, those which are ex- 
pressed in your writings, and those 
which are uttered on other occasions, are 
regarded as heretical. I[ will not go into 


ginning, Si c’est wn crime que d’aimer. 
The sentiment of this poem, which 
breathes a pleasing spirit of religious 
affection, may be found in the following 
stanzas. 


LOVE CONSTITUTES MY CRIME. 


Love constitutes my crime; 
For this they keep me here, 
Imprisoned thus so long a time 
For Him I hold so dear; 
And yet I am, as when I came, 
The subject of this holy flame. 


How can I better grow! 
How from my own heart fly! 
Those who imprison me should know 
True love can never die. 
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tread and crush it with disdain, 
ind it will live and burn again. 


—— 


\nd am | then to blame! 

~ Ae’s always 12 my sight; 

\nd having once inspired the flame, 
~ He always keeps it bright. 

For this they smite me and reprove, 
Because I cannot cease to love. 


What power shall dim its ray, ) 
Dropp’d burning from above! 
Eternal Life shall ne’er decay; 
(od is the life of love. tees 
And when its source of life is o'er, 
And only then ’t will shine no more. 


CLARA CARLTON. 





BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 


Ix a fashionable street of a small 
city, stood a house, which, having been 
erected by the grandfather of the then 
owner, was deemed too unfashionable 
for a family residence, and yet it was 
such a comfortable and substantial 
building that it seemed almost a sin to 
tear it down, especially as the grounds 
around it were so tastefully laid out in 
the old fashion, and the beautiful shade 
trees, which were planted and nurtur- 

oy fan ds, long since folded in 
the last sleep, had grown to giant size, 
and intertwined their branches around 
the faded walls, as if they designed to 
cherish and comfort the habitation 
whence the beautiful spirits that had 
cherished them were passed away for- 
ever, 
_ Does it not seem to you that there 
is a sacred atmosphere around a tree, 
or even a shrub, which was planted, 
oved and nursed by the absent or the 
lead? If T have one superstitious feel- 
ng, It is with regard to these living 
‘ings. I almost feel as if the spirits 
ot those who once loved them come at 
‘més to visit them, and, lingering on 
the winds that make sweet melody 








with the foliage, ask of the welfare of 
the beloved tree, and wait to see if 
those who once loved, or professed to 
love, them, will come in even-time, at 
morn, or at 1.0 -day, to muse to them, 
to recall their form and face, to repeat 
their loving words, to dwell upon their 
affectionate deeds, and shed a few sweet 
tears to their memory, under the tree 
that was their own, and which they 
left as a blessed legacy, a guardian, to 
bless the living, and to keep the mem- 
ory of the departed green beside the 
homestead. Do you not deem it sacri- 
lege to cut down or destroy these liv- 
ing, breathing, almost speaking me- 
imentoes of the dead? I would as soon 
desecrate their graves, and insult the 
poor relics of the once fair form, as to 
maim or destroy the trees or shrubs of 
their planting, amid the boughs and 
green leaves, or fragrant flowers of 
which, their spirits seem at times to 
linger, with gentle whisperings of love 
for the faithfui who come to muse in 
their shadow, and plaintive sighings 
for the sad, the erring, and the far 
away. 

Perhaps it was some feeling akin to 
this, which induced the wealthy pro- 
prietor of the old homestead spoken of 
above, to let it stand amid the shelter- 
ing trees, and to build for himself a 
splendid mansion, in the modern style, 
on a lot adjoining, and to be very par- 
ticular as to the character and habits 
of those who occupied the old house, 
as tenants. 

Its occupants, at the time of which 
I write, were a young woman anda 
small boy. The lady brought letters 
from clergymen and eminent gentlemen 
of New York, testifying to her excel- 
lent character and qualifications as a 
teacher ; and, to the great astonish- 
ment of the neighborhood, she was 
permitted to convert one of the ample 
ground apartments of the old house 
into a school-room for girls and small 
boys ; and, notwithstanding the swarms 
of ‘“ wonders” and suspicions which 
filled the town on her account, she 
soon gathered around her a full com- 
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plement of sunny faces and hopeful 
spirits. ‘Toward these she discharged | 
her duty faithfully, and they all soon 
learned to love her fervently ; but she 
sought no companionship with the 
world around her, further than the 
business calls which her vocation ren- 
dered necessary ; and, on no other oc- 
casion did she wander beyond the pre- 
cincts of her home, except to attend 
church, where she was a regular wor- 
shipper, whether the weather was warm 
or cold, wet or dry. She was the 
standing problem of the gossiping por- 
tion of the community. They could 
not solve the mystery in which she was 
enveloped—as to who she was, and 
where she came from ; why she seemed 
so utterly without kindred or acquaint- 
ances ; why she always dressed in black, 
and what connection existed between 
her and the little boy who called her 
aunty ; and why, as she certainly was 
accomplished, and very beautiful, she 
should persist ina life of such utter 
seclusion. Questioning curiosity could 
elicit from her boy companion only 
that his father and mother died, leav- 





ing him alone in a great city, and that 
then dear aunty came and took him to 
live with her; but of her, previous to 
that time, he knew nothing, having 
never heard of her till then. Nor 
could he give any information concern- 
ing her finances or former mode of 
living. So, Miss Clara Carlton kept 
her school in peace; and baftled curi- 
osity turned from the chase, and sat 
watching, until some fortunate circum- 
stance should give a clue to her his- 
tory. 

It was a sweet summer evening ; 
little Bernard had gone to play with 
his school-fellows, and Clara sat alone 
in her parlor, her sombre dress harmo- 
nizing with the dark hues of the heavy, 
old-fashioned furniture, which remain- 
ed in the self-same places where it had 
stood nearly a century, looming against 
the highly polished wainscot of black 
walnut. 

Clara sat at a window, resting her 
pensive face on her hand, and, now 








ee 
and then, a big, bright tear glitter; 
from the long, dark eyelashes vate 


there was quiet and plenty in her house - 
and the spirits of fragrance, beauty and 
melody hovered in the soft light which 
lay upon the surrounding scenery. Ay 
angel, occupying her seat, at that holy 
time, and in that quiet window, might 
have imagined that earth was like 
heaven—all peace and joy—but the 
wounded spirit of a mortal creature 
aches at all times, and frequently suf. 
fers the keenest anguish amidst scenes 
of the richest beauty, and amid those 
who enjoy the most pure and fervent 
happiness. The bosom of the poor girl 
heaved, and, at length, her sobs became 
audible, as she wrung her hands to- 
gether, sighing out the one dearest 
word, ‘“* Mother ! oh, my mother !” 

There was a footstep in the hall. 
She hushed her grief, dried her eyes, 
and received little Bernard with a sweet 
smile, as he entered the room, and, 
coming up to her side, took her hand 
in both his, and, looking into her face, 
said, “1 am sorry you are sad, dear 
aunty, for I was going to tell yon a 
sorrowful story.” 

“Tam not sad now, deary,” she re- 
plied, “and I am anxious to hear your 
story. What is it about!’ 

“Why, we went down to Main street 
to play ; and, when the stage came in, 
we gathered around the hotel. The 
waiters helped out the passengers, two 
sweet little girls, and a lady, who is so 
very ill that they had to carry her into 
the house and lay her ona sofa. I led 
the least of the children in, for she 
took hold of my hands, and would not 
let them go. She and her sister cried 
very much, and I was very sorry for 
them. And the landlord asked the 
lady where she was going ; and when 
she said ‘to New York,’ he asked if 
she had any relations there ; and she 
said ‘No.’ And then he asked herif 
she were married ; and she said ‘ Yes; 
and he asked where was her husband. 
‘T do not know,’ she said; and then 
she was crying. And the iandlord 
said something which must have been 
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very cruel, for the lady’s pale face grew 
anite red, and she shook all over. 
‘Ah! said the man, * guilt will come 
up in the face. Well, i suppose you 
have plenty of money. . Alas ! said 
the poor lady, almost in a whisper, ‘1 
have not a dollar in the world.’ The 
man stood, looking very ugly at her, a 
long time, and then he muttered, 
‘Well, you must stay here to-night ; 
to-morrow we will see whether the 
poor-house or jail is the fitter place for 
your reception.’ And then I thought 
the lady was dying, she shook so, and 
looked so pale in the face, and caught 
her breath so by snatches, and the lit- 
tle girls screamed so pitifully that I 
could not bear it; aud so, I ran home 
to tell my dear aunty.” 

“ And what do you think I can do, 
Bernard?” asked Miss Carlton of the 
eager boy. 

“ Why, aunty,” cried the child, “ if 
we had her here with us, they could 
not také her to the jail or the poor- 
house. She can have my chamber, and 
sleep in my nice bed, and I will lie on 
the sofa in your little room ; and she 
will soon be well, and her husband will 
come for her, and pay you for your 
kindness ; and if he does not, she can 
assist you, and the little girls will be 
your scholars.” 

“You are an excellent advocate, 
Bernard,” said Clara; but I will go 
and see what I can do to comfort your 
chents.” And Miss Carlton equipped 
herself hastily, for the twilight was 
darkening, and, attended by Bernard, 
walked to the hotel. 

The next morning’s sun found Clara 
still keeping her sleepless watch by the 
sufferer, as she lay on Bernard’s bed ; 
while the happy boy had already lured 
his little guests out amongst the dewy 
roses, 

That day was the Saturday which 
Clara set apart from the month, for the 
arrangement of her own affairs; so 
there was no school that day, and the 
morrow would be the Sabbath. One, 
two, three doctors were in attendance 


on the stranger-lady that day, but the 
Apr. 4. 





calm and beautiful morning of the holy 
day of rest shone on the dead face of 
her whose spirit had passed away to 
rest eternal. 

The little girls cried very bitterly, 
when they saw their dear mother shut 
up in the narrow coffin; but, in a few 
days after the quiet burial, they seemed 
to have forgotten their bereavement, 
and to cling with all the fervor of 
childish Move, to dear “ Aunt Clara” 
and ‘‘ Cousin Bernard.” 

“ Poor mamma,” said Eva, the eldest 
girl, ‘‘was always so sorrowful and so 
often sick, that we could never play 
and laugh when she was with us ; and 
now that she has gone to live in heaven, 
where there is no. sorrow or sickness, 
we do not wish her to come back, do 
we, Alice ?”’ 

The little one’s eyes filled with tears 
as she faltered, ‘‘ Oh ! sister, if mamma 
would have lived, and stayed here with 
Aunt Clara, it would have pleased us 
better, for mamma would have been 
happy here, too, like us.” 

It was evident that the mother’s sad- 
ness had been a chilling chain upon the 
spirits of her children, the removal of 
which they unconsciously felt as a re- 
lief. Poor Olara kept her sorrows 
locked too deep for their superficial ob- 
servation. 

And how did she bear her increased 
burden? Meekly—as a Christian wo- 
man always does—although it was 
greatly aggravated by the uncharitable 
conduct of her fellow creatures. 

“T think I[ shall take my children 
from Miss Carlton’s school,” observed 
Mrs. Guilder, the wife of the richest 
merchant in the town, to the fashiona- 
ble ladies who were assembled, at an 
evening party, in her spacious rooms. 
“‘ Since she chose to take in those strag- 
glers, and to keep the troublesome lit- 
tle ones, I apprehend, she is not able to 
pay the requisite attention to her pu- 
pils. My children seem infinitely more 
interested in little Miss Eva, and dar- 
ling little Alice, than in their lessons.” 

The sycophant ladies immediately 
caught the spirit of their pattern, and 
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declared that Miss Clara had no right 
to encumber herself with anything 
which could interfere with the dis- 
charge of her duty to her patrons. 
And several of them concluded to 
withdraw their darlings from her care. 

The spirit of censoriousness, once 
aroused, is like a vulture in quest of 
its prey. It finds out every particle 
of an ill-odor in the whole range of its 
flight ; and, now, many imperfections 
and short comings in Miss Carlton’s 
system and practice were discovered, 
and held up to animadversion. So, the 
number of her scholars decreased 
weekly ; and several, in withdrawing 
their patronage, forgot to settle up ar- 
rears. She had to pay the doctor’s 
bill, and funeral expenses of the mother 
of the little ones who remained in her 
charge. Her income, which had been 
sufficient for herself and nephew, was 
now decreased one-half, and winter, 
with its additional expenses, was now 
at the door. 

Poor Clara! She had written seve- 
ral anonymous poems and _ sketches, 
which she had sent to the editor of one 
of the weekly papers, through the post 
office, and which had been published 
with highly flattering notices, and re- 
ceived by the public with rapturous 
admiration, and an interest heightened 
by the mystery in which the author 
‘so cruelly enveloped herself.” In her 
time of need she wrote to the editor, 
and, throwing off her incognito, asked 
him to write to her, and inform her, 
whether he was willing to secure, by a 
small stipend, her assistance as a regu- 
lar contributor. With her note, she 
enclosed a poem, on which she had be- 
stowed much mental labor. This little 
packet she dispatched to the post-office, 
with a fervent prayer that her proposi- 
tion might be favorably received. 

It had been a dreary November day. 
Her children were playing mevrily in 
the room, by the light of a wood fire, 
and Clara sat alone in the school-room, 
in the fading daylight. Her heart was 
very sad; for her purse was empty, 
her provisions nearly exhausted, and 





——— 


her rent accumulating. But there was 
one hope, beaming, like a beacon fire 
over the dark ocean of the future. If 
the gentleman who had so rapturously 
commended her muse, should accept 
her timid proposal, she should be ena. 
bled to provide for her helpless charges 

There was a rap on the door—she 
started with a thrill that made her 
gasp for breath. She knew it was the 
post-boy. He handed her a parcel 
two or three newspapers and a letter. 
She sank, trembling, on a bench. No 
wonder she was agitated ; she held in 
her hand the fiat of her fate, the de- 
cision which would at once place her 
above actual want, or sink her in the 
depths of penury and despair. She 
carried the eventful papers to her own 
chamber, and laid them carefuliy away, 
not daring to inspect their contents 
until the children were in bed, and she 


could retire for the night, to rejoice 


and sleep in peace, or to weep and ago- 
nize until the morning. With an earn- 
est prayer for strength, she turned to 
perform her evening avocations, with a 
cheerful carriage, least her children 
should see her sorrowful, and be them- 
selves sad. 

Poor Clara ! 

The children had eaten their whole- 
some supper, said their simple, fervent 
prayers, and sunk to the blessed, bright 
visioned sleep, which comes only to the 
pure in heart. Clara had put her 
kitchen in order, and now the crisis of 
her fate was near. In her solitary 
chamber, she sat beside the lamp, with 
the momentous parcel pefore her. She 
unfolded the newspapers, one by one, 
and glanced over their columns. Soon 
her attention was riveted. An adver- 
tisement, in glaring capitals, announced 
a “Great Attraction at the Theatre. 
The celebrated danseuse, Madame : 
who had enraptured courts, and capti- 
vated monarchs, had returned from her 
tour through all the large cities of Ku- 
rope, and, having finished a triumph- 
ant engagement in Boston, had_ halted 
in our city, on her way south, and 
would,” etc., ete. 
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«Qh, Father in heaven!” groaned 
(lara, “can these things be? She, 
who, having dwelt on my bosom, and 
listened to every throb of my confi- 
ding heart, treacherously conspired 
,vainst my peace, and, having artfully 
ensnared the fickle heart of my be- 
trothed husband, eloped with him, in 
unholy communion, and, after forsaking 
him for another, has taken to the stage 
__she is followed, worshipped, counte- 
nanced by kings and queens, loaded 
with costly gifts, and enriched with 
showers of gold, because she possesses 
agility of person, and boldness of spirit 
to display that agility before an audi- 
ence, every one of whom would blush 
to look on such a display in secret ; 
while I Oh, most Merciful, suffer 
me not to distrust thy justice and 
mercy !” 

She sat awhile in painful agitation, 
looking imploringly up toward heaven, 
and took up her letter. Her hopes 
were faint, for her poem was not, as 
usual, given to the readers of the pa- 
per as “a beautiful gem.” She had 
looked over the columns in search of 
it, in vain. 

The letter was of delicate note paper, 
and the gold-flecked wax of the seal 
was stamped with a delicate device ; 
and thus were its contents worded : 

“Dear Mapam :—We must say we 
were a little surprised on receipt of 
your certainly somewhat presuming 
letter. We are always ready to en- 
courage young genius, by giving its 
efforts room in our columns, even to 
the exclusion of more solid matter ; 
but, indeed, were we to pay for such 
effusions, we should be very soon buried 
alive under the offerings of the pro- 
lific muse. The poem which accom- 
panied your letter is under considera- 
tion. It was, evidently, written in 
haste, and, though abounding in com- 
mon place, has some really fine passa- 
ges. We hold it subject to your order. 

“ With respect, Wc., 
1 eS 

Poor Clara! She dropped the letter 
and clasped her hands hard upon her 

















forehead ; while the blood that rushed 
toward the brain seemed ready to burst 
the veins of her neck and temples, and 
ooze from the burning cheek. Pre- 
sently the red flood ebbed; the face 
grew livid; the hands were pressed 
upon the heart ; and then she bent for- 
ward, and, leaning on the table, wept 
aloud. 

The next morning, as she was zeal- 
ously discharging her duties to her few 
little scholars, a note was presented by 
an errand-boy. It is the butcher or 
baker’s bill, she said, mentally, and 
placed it in her pocket with a deep, 
unconscious sigh. At dinner, having 
helped the children, she drew out the 
note, as an apology for her own absti- 
nence, and read as follows : 

“ Miss Carron -—I trust you will 

excuse the liberty lam taking, when 
you have read my letter to the end. 
I received, last spring, a sweet poem, 
from an unknown source, which I un- 
accountably mislaid ; and, as I did not 
know the name of the fair authoress, 
of course, I could not apologize, but 
hoped she would write and inquire the 
fate of her production. I presume, 
however, that you deemed your offer- 
ing rejected, and shrunk from appear- 
ing as its author. Fortunately, I step- 
ped, last evening, into the Aecord oftice, 
and, while there, got sight of a piece 
of your manuscript, and learned your 
name. I knew the elegant hand wri- 
tingatonce. I am overjoyed at having 
found out the sweet singer ; and, if 
you will furnish me with another copy 
of the lost poem, and accept as a small 
equivalent, the enclosed five dollars, 
you will gratify me exceedingly. I 
should deem it an especial favor if you 
would furnish a poem monthly for the 
above mentioned compensation. | 
know it is small, but am not at present 
able to offer more. Let me hear from 
you soon. 

“ P.S. If you have no copy of the 
lost poem, another, from the same pure 
fountain, will be equally acceptable. 

a. &,” 
She gathered up the money, which 
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had fallen on her lap, and, hiding it 
with the letter, in her bosom, ejacula- 
ted: “Thou hast not forgotten me, 
Father in heaven. Forgive my unbe- 
lief.” 

And Clara became a popular writer, 
and the occasional little sums which 
she received, in addition to the most 
warm and flattering commendations, 
aided her somewhat in providing for 
her little ones, who grew daily more 
dear and precious to her heart. 

So passed the next three years. Ber- 
nard had become a tall lad of fourteen, 
and began to talk of going to learn a 
trade ; and Alice always interposed on 
such occasions— 

“ How can dear Aunt Clara do with- 
out you, Bernard? Who would go on 
errands, and saw the wood, and make 
the fires, and mend the fences, and 
plant the garden, if you were gone! 
Indeed, you must not think of it.” 

But Aunt Clara, though she felt the 
truth of the little girl’s argument, felt, 
also, that something must be done for 
the boy. She was not able to send him 
to college, though she knew that he 
possessed the most brilliant abilities ; 
and so, she thought of a trade which 
would enable him to live in respecta- 
ble independence, and, also, to culti- 
vate his mind, when it should become 
more matured, and bring forth a richer 
harvest. 

Very proud was she of her children, 
and happy in their love ; for they were 
all good and beautiful. Eva, the eld- 
est girl, now thirteen years of age, 
gave promise of dazzling loveliness ; 
and gentle little Alice, with her blue, 
loving eyes, and flaxen curls, was a 
perfect and beautiful contrast to her 
deep black eyed and raven haired sister. 
Eva was a creature to worship—aAlice, 
a child to cherish with the fondest, 
holiest love. Their protectress knew 
nothing of their history, except what 
she gathered from a letter, which, with 
a small quantity of wearing apparel, 
in a small trunk, was all their poor 


mother left behind her. 





’ see me 
ones 


The letter was dated at Charleston 
S. C., and its contents were as follows : 

“You will wonder that I am here. 
my ever dear wife; but I was not 
successful in New York, and here I 
have found a tolerably good situation 
I can not, at present, leave long enough 
to come for you, love; and yet my 
heart so yearns for your sweet society 
and the endearing prattle of our lovely 
little ones, that I must reqyest you to 
undertake this long journey without 
my protection, though I will meet yoy 
at Baltimore, at which city I must be 
on business, most of the coming month, 
I enclose merely sufficient funds to en. 
able you to reach that city, as there is 
some risk in transmitting money, and 
I shall be there to receive you. Write 
and let me know what day you leave, 
and I shall know when to look for 
your coming.” 

There was no name, as the remain- 
der of the letter had been torn off; 
but the children said their name was 
Woodford ; that their mamma went 
with them to Baltimore, and could not 
find their father; that she wrote to 
Charleston, and could not hear of him, 
and was returning to Philadelphia, 
when she died. Clara felt there was a 
mystery in their case, and feared that 
any investigation would prove an in- 
jury rather than a benefit to the in- 
nocent creatures, whom it seemed that 
heaven had committed to her guardian- 
ship, and so the affair slumbered. 

It had been, as I said, three years, 
nearly four, and there had been no in- 
quiry for the little orphans. 

An accident happened to the stage 
coach ; and the passengers were, in 
consequence, detained in the city until 
the next day. Amongst them wasa 
remarkably fine looking man, though 
his face was pensive and pale. He 
was elegantly dressed in black, and 
had about him the appearance of great 
wealth. In looking over the newspa- 
pers, his attention was arrested by a 
beautiful poem of Miss Carlton’s, and 
he inquired, with apparent interest, for 
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the author. The landlord, being in 

nite a communicative mood, told all 
he knew of Clara Carlton, and dwelt 
particularly on the incident of the 
strange lady and little girls, and point- 
ad out to him the residence of the 
« strange young lady.” | 

That evening, after school, Clara re- 
ceived a note, importing that a gentle- 
man desired to see Miss Carlton on im- 
portant busipess ; and, an hour after, 
the stranger of the hotel entered her 
parlor. He seemed excessively agita- 
ted, and, when he introduced himself 
as Mr. Woodford, Clara’s agitation was 
little less than his own. 

In a few and hurried words he rela- 
ted what he had heard at the hotel, and 
requested to see the little girls. 

“] am sure they are yours,” cried 
Clara, “the eldest is your perfect min- 
iature.” 

“ And little Alice,” said Mr. Wood- 
ford, “is she not very like her mother?” 

“]T think she is,” Clara answered ; 
“though the lady was, doubtless, much 
changed by suffering.” 

The gentleman covered his face, in 
great agitation ; and Clara left him, to 
prepare the girls to meet their father. 

Eva seemed delighted ; but Alice 
clung to the neck of her dear protec- 
tress, exclaiming, ‘‘ I will never leave 
you, dear Aunt Clara, not if papa were 
a king.” 

Mr. Woodford knew his children, 
and sobbed like a child, as he held 
Alice to his heart. And then he told 
how he chanced to be separated from 
his family. 

He wasa young man, without money 
or influential friends ; and he married 
4 young lady—an orphan, heiress to a 
lange estate, on condition that she mar- 
ried with the consent of her guardian, 
or, in other words, that she became the 
wife of her only guardian’s only son. 
She chose to give her hand to Mr. 
Woodford, and so be disinherited. He 
tad given his time to the study of the 
law; and, not finding practice in Phil- 
adelphia sufficient to maintain his in- 
‘easing family, he went to New York, 





met with great success, and wrote to 
his wife, inclosing fifty dollars, and re- 
questing her to come to him. He 
waited long, and she did not come ; 
and, what was more wonderful, he re- 
ceived no answers to his frequent let- 
ters. He went to Philadelphia, and 
was astounded to hear that his wife had 
left Philadelphia and gone south. 

“What could I think?’ he contin- 
ued. ‘To my shame I confess it, jeal- 
ousy took possession of my heart. I 
returned to New York, and made no 
inquiry for my poor wanderers. But 
have been very miserable; though I 
have been a successful practitioner, and 
have amassed a fortune, which I deem- 
ed utterly valueless, until now that I 
have found my children.” 

Miss Carlton brought the letter 
which she found in Mrs. Woodford’s 
trunk, and which, Eva said, contained 
an inclosure of ten dollars only. Mr. 
Woodford asserted, that he never wrote 
that letter, and came to the conclusion 
that some villain had opened his letter, 
taken the money enclosed, and fabrica- 
ted the one which she received, in or- 
der to lead her away in a contrary di- 
rection, and so gain time, possibly, lit- 
tle dreaming of the misery which he 
was heaping on the innocent, for a sum 
so insignificant. 

And now, what was to be done? 
The children clung around their more 
than mother, weeping and protesting 
that they should not live away from 
her; and Bernard declared boldly that 
the father who had neglected to seek 
them out so many years, had no right 
to take them away—at any rate he 
should not take Alice. 

Mr. Woodford did not wonder that 
they loved Miss Carlton, who was, in 
his eyes, exceedingly lovely. So he left 
the children with her until he could 
arrange for their reception, and in the 
interim he called, sometimes to see 
them and bring them presents. 

About one year from the time Mr. 
Woodford called on Miss Carlton, he 
took his daughters home to his splendid 
new mansion, in Brooklyn, New York. 
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And they went joyfully, for Bernard 
accompanied them, and dear “ Aunt 
Clara,” also went with them, as their 
father’s bride—their own dear mother. 


~~ SANNA tt 


“The harvest is over, the summer is ended, and 
we are not saved.” 


Ou, turn, idle wanderer! pause, careless 
rover! 
Too long, in your madness, your 
doom you have braved; 
The summer is flying—the harvest’s half 
over, 
They soon will be ended—and you 
are not saved? 


Come, half-hearted Christian, for yet is | 


extended 
The day of that grace you so faintly 
have craved; 
Oh let us plead with you ere it is ended, 
The harvest is near; are you sure that 
you’re saved? 


Poor votary of mammon; your gains 
may be splendid; 
Yet, weighed with salvation, how fear- 
ful their cost! 
When the harvest is over, the summer is 
ended, 
Where, where is that value, if you 
should be lost? 


Come, break one and all from the bonds 
which enthral you, 
In the fountain your uttermost sin 
may be laved; 
The lord of the harvest is waiting to call 
ou, 
And while he shall linger even you 
may be saved. 


Even yet, with the angels’, your song 
may be blended, 
While o’er your glad forehead the 
palm-branch is waved, 
‘*The harvest is over, the summer is 
ended, 
‘‘But glory to God, we are saved, 
we are saved. 


‘¢ And Jesus, our Savior, be thine too the 
glory; 
‘‘On thy dear wounded hands our sal- 
vation was craved; 
‘‘And now, through eternity, ours be the 
story 
‘“‘Of how we were lost, but through 
thee we are saved.” 
\ 
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THE HISTORY OF A PET Brpp 





Tue following charming account of 
a pet bird, illustrating in a remarkable 
degree the power of kindness, wag 
written by the owner to a female 
friend: 

All who attended the last meeting 
of the American Pomological Conven. 
tion, held in Philadelphia, will remem. 
ber the wonderful collection of fruits 
and especially will they remember the 
remarkable exhibition of grapes from 
the fruit establishment of Hetty B, 
Trimble, of West Chester, Pennsylvya- 
nia. To that lady we are indebted for 
the story of this little sparrow—her 
pet Bessie. 

It is well known by others as well 
as ornithologists that the female birds 
will return year after year to the same 
home; but has it ever been proved be- 
fore that the same couple of birds re. 
main true to each other as long as 
both do live? Or has it ever been 
known before that both the instinct of 
migration and the affection for mate 
and little ones have been overborne by 
attachment to a human friend! 

Those familiar with the Song Spar- 
row (Fringilla Melodia) will recognize 
it at once in Miss Trimble’s account. 
We begin to hear it now (early in 
March)—the first of the singing birds 
of Spring. The note is a short one, 
but exquisitely beautiful—exceeded 
only by the Wood Robin. Sometimes 
they are so numerous about country 
gardens that in the early mornings 
there will be a perfect ground-swell of 
melody—probably one of the sweetest 
sounds this side the stars. 

“T am no ornithologist; but I sup- 
pose my little pet was a Song Sparrow 
—a little bird of very Quaker-like 
plumage—shades of brown and gray, 
but as trim and neat as any little bird 
could well be. 

“The winter of 1855 was very cold. 
A young friend who was then living 





with us was coming home one evening, 
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«tear eatin 
and found this little bird lying on a 
snowdrift, apparently frozen to death; 
put, holding 1¢ 1 his hands a few 
noments, found there was a little 
duttering motion of the heart. He 
ran up-stairs to the parlor register, and 
py warmth and kindness brought it to. 
It was some days, however, before she 
recovered entirely. She was then 
turned loose in the observatory, where 
she seemed perfectly happy, darting in 
and out among my flowers. At first, 
we heard only timid, low notes from 
her: but as she became accustomed to 
us, ‘and knew she had nothing to fear, 
there was often one gush of melody 
after another. 

“In the spring the birds began to 
return to their summer homes—birds 
of her own kind, as well as others; 
but she paid no heed to them for some 
time. However, one day we were star- 
tled by a long, loud cry from her, so un- 
usual that every one ran into the conser- 
vatory tosee what had happened. A lit- 
tle bird was on the outside, trying to get 
in. The window was opened; she flew 
tomeet him; and such a joyous meet- 
ing as it was. The meeting of human 
lovers after a long separation could not 
more plainly tell the story of affection. 
Soon a snow squall came up; and she 
was too tender to breast it, and tapped 
at the window to be taken in. She re- 
mainel very contentedly until the 
weather was quit settled. Now came 
her trouble. He wanted the nest to 
be built in a cedar-tree some 200 feet 
from the house; she would not go. 
He perched himself in the tree and 
sang his most charming melodies; 
while she, on top of the smoke-house, 
near the house, answered him just as 
sweetly. But she would not budge 
Irom the position she had taken. Af.- 
ter the second day’s maneuvering, he 
began to give in, little by little ap- 
proaching the house. Finally, they 
compromised the matter by building 
the nest in a goosebery bush, near the 
smoke-house. This was not to her 


mind; but still it was better than the 
far-off cedar tree. 





“In time four pretty little brown 
birds made their appearance. As soon 
as they were out of their nest, she 
coaxed them to the house, where her 
feed-table ail bath-tub were always 
ready for her. Such a pretty, happy 
little family they were! 

“The next nest was just where she 
wanted it—in a jasmine bush trained 
around one of the parlor windows. 
From this nest came three little birds. 

“Her table and bath-tubs were 
again brought into the conservatory— 
the flowers now being out of doors. 
The side sashes were always open, and 
she brought all the family to feed and 
bathe just as it pleased her; and, the 
glass doors into the parlor being also 
open, they would fly through and 
through the house as if it were out of 
doors. 

‘Cold weather came once more, 
and the mate and young birds disap- 
peared; but Bessie did not go. She 
tapped at the window and was again 
warmly welcomed to her quarters 
amongst the flowers in the conservato- 
ry. 

“Here she spent another gay, happy 
winter; and it was a constant source of 
pleasure tous to watch her pretty, cun- 
ning ways, and listen to her sweet 
songs. 

“In the next spring (1857) Bessie’s 
owner moved away, and she fell into 
my possession—a very welcome lega- 
cy. 
“As before, the birds returned in 
the spring; but Bessie was quite in- 
different to them all. But one day 
while we were at the dinner-table, we 
heard what seemed to be a loud, wild 
scream of joy. With one accord, all 
rushed up-stairs to the conservatory; 
and there, sure enough, was the mate 
again. This was repeated every 
spring while she lived. Whenever 
we heard that peculiar, wild, joyous 
commotion, we knew that her mate 
had come; and, on going to see, always 
found him there. 

“One year they raised three broods 
of birds; and it was not an uncommon 
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thing at that time to see the two par- 
ent birds and the twelve young ones 
all feeding at the same table—the 
youngest yet so young as to be fed by 
the old ones. 

“This little pet was with us seven 
years. We never doubted her identi- 
ty; but a clipt feather and a defective 
toe made this identity unmistakable. 

“The same great joy was manifested 
toward her mate at each annual return 
in the spring; but the last one seemed 
almost beyond expression—it even at- 
tracted the attention of the neighbors. 
I remember one day an uncle of mine 
called us to look at them. They 
would sing to each other, bow their 
heads, flap their wings, fly down on 
the ground, roll over and over; in 
short, they acted as if they were fairly 
crazy with happiness. Two or three 
days after this I heard a fluttering in 
the conservatory; and going in to see 
what was‘the matter, [ found my little 
pet lying in the feed-basin, in a spasm. 
I took her up, stroked and petted her; 
and, as the fit passed off, she nestled 
down in my hand, and turned her 
head up to look at me. The bright 
eyes were swollen and_ bloodshot. 
Soon she had another spasm, and an- 
other, and another. Then her little 
feet flew out, and soon she lay dead in 
my hand. How it all comes back to 
me as I write! It seemed as if a dear 
little pet child had been suddenly 
snatched from us; and as to the poor 
little mate, anything more heartbroken 
I never saw. There was no more 
dashing about through the house and 
out among the trees; no more gay 
songs; but, instead, he moped about, 
with now and then a little low wail, 
that seemed more like ‘“‘weep,” “weep” 
than anything else. In the fall he 
went away, as usual; and we never 
saw him again to know him. 

‘‘Bessie’s conduct toward me was 
often very amusing. ‘Traits of charac- 
ter were manifested that instinct will 
not explain. If in the mornings I 
should begin watering my plants, or 
other work, before I had attended to 


| 
| 














her wants, she would follow me about 
scolding, and darting down at me as if 
she intended to pick my eyes out; and 
this would be continued until J would 
quit all else and attend to her. But 
after her breakfast she would come , rut 
to where I was, perch on the nearest 
tree or bush, and give me my pay in 
one of her sweetest songs.” 


CHINA. 


It may be news, but it is a fact worth 
repeating, that real Christianity is be- 
coming indigenous in China. Rey. §S. 
L. Baldwin (missionary at Fuh-chau) re- 
lates the following: 

‘‘Ching Ting, converted at one of our 
chapels, went down to his own people, 
telling them of the great change wrought 
in him. Stoned in one place, he went 
on to another. Arrested and impris- 
oned, he preached Jesus to the crowd 
which collected. Sentenced by the 
magistrate to receive 2,000 lashes, he was 
carried back, after the inflicton, in great 
agony and unable to walk, to Fuh-chau. 
While he lay in hospital, a mass of bruis- 
es and suffering intensely, he was con- 
stantly entreating his unconverted 
friends to ‘come to Jesus.’ As soon as 
he could walk, he returned to the very 
place where he had been so cruelly 
treated, to preach again the name of 
Christ. Over 400 converts in that 
district now regard him as the instru- 
ment of their conversion. From that 
district he went to another, great suc- 
cess still following. From there to the 
island of Lamyet, where he found copies 
of Matthew and Luke, and other Chris- 
tian books, scattered 30 years ago by Dr. 
Medhurst; but read and preserved till 
now, in the expectation of the arrival 
some day of men to explain them. In 
six months Ching Ting—so had the good 
seed germinated—gathered a church of 
60 members. To-day it numbers 130, 
and is still increasing. He found the 
island a nest of pirates. One of them 
listened, and was convinced, and asked 
prayers, saying, ‘I believe your preach- 
ing true. I am going to give up MY 
piracy now. I will stop it all right 
away; but there is one little matter I 
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in. You know we used to steal 
Se of the people all the time, and 
were constantly having trouble; but 
(nally made a treaty with them to let 
their nets alone if they would give us 
thei fish on the 15th and 30th of every 
month. That is an agreement, and I 
think it right to take these fish.’ To 
all this Ching Ting said: ‘Well, my 
‘rend, I am glad you give up your pira- 
oy: that 18 a good step. I think if you 
pray and look to God, he will help you.’ 
(, less than three weeks that man 
sane to Ching Ting all broken down, 
and his first words were: ‘Oh, this fish 
iysiness is all wrong. I have no right to 
the people’s tish. It is wicked; I must 
giveit up. I willgive it up now.’ 


AAA AAA 


Incidents in the Life of Isaac T. 
Hopper. 


BY MRS. L. M. CHILD. 


A sLAVE escaped from Colonel 
Ridgeley, who resided in the southern 
part of Virginia. He went to Phila- 
delphia, and remained there undiscov- 
ered for several years. But he was 
never quite free from anxiety, least in 
some unlucky hour, he should be ar- 
rested and carried back to bondage. 
When he had laid up some money, he 
called upon Isaac T. Hopper to assist 
him in buying the free use of his 
limbs. A negotiation was opened with 
Col. Ridgeley, who agreed to take two 
hundred dollars for the fugitive, and 
appointed a time to come to Philadel- 
phia to arrange the business. But in- 
stead of keeping his agreement honor- 
ably, he went to that city several 
weeks before the specified time, 
watched for his bondman, seized him, 
and conveyed him to Friend Hopper’s 
office. When the promised two hun- 


dred dollars were offered, he refused to 
accept them. 


“Why, that is the sum thou hast 


agreed upon,” said Friend Hopper. 


“I know that,” replied the Colonel: 
Apr. 5. 





“but I won’t takeit now. He was the 
best servant I ever had. I can sell 
him for one thousand dollars in Vir- 
ginia. Under present circumstances, 
I will take five hundred dollars for 
him, and not one cent less.” 

After considerable — discussion, 
Friend Hopper urged him to allow his 
bondman until ten o’clock next morn- 
ing, to see what could be done among 
his friends; and he himself gave a writ- 
ten obligation that the man should be 
delivered to him at that hour, in case 
he could not procure five hundred 
dollars to purchase his freedom. 

When the master was gone, Friend 
Hopper said to the alarmed fugitive, 
“There now remains but one way for 
thee to obtain thy freedom. As to 
raising five hundred dollars, that is out 
of the question, But if thou wilt be 
prompt and resolute, and do precisely 
as I tell+ thee, I think thou canst get 
off safely.” 

“T will do anything for freedom,” 
replied the bondman; “for I have 
made up my mind, come what may, 
that I never will go back into slavery.” 

“Very well then,” rejoined his 
friend. “Don’t get frightened when 
the right moment comes to act ; but 
keep thy wits about thee, and do as I 
tell thee. Thy master will come here 
to-morrow at ten o'clock, according to 
appointment. I must deliver thee up 
to him and receive back the obligation 
for one thousand dollars, which I have 
given him. Do thou stand with back 
against the door, which opens from 
this room into the parlor. When he 
has returned the paper to me, open 
the door quickly, lock it on the inside, 
and run through the parlor into the 
back-yard. There is a wall there 
eight feet high, with spikes at the top. 


| Thou wilt find a clothes-horse leaning 


against it, to help thee up. When 
thou hast mounted, kick the clothes- 
horse down behind thee, drop on the 
other side of the wall, and be off.” 
The premises were then shown him, 
and he received minute directions 
through what alleys and streets he had 
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better pass, and at what house he 
could find a temporary refuge. 

Col. Ridgeley came the next morn- 
ing, at the appointed hour, and 
brought a friend to stind sentinel at 
the street door, lest the slave should 
attempt to rush out. It did not occur 
to him that there was any danger of 
his running in. 

“We have not been able to raise the 
five hundred dollars,” said Friend 
Hopper; ‘and here is thy man, accord- 
ing to agreement.” 

The Colonel gave back his obliga- 
tion for one thonsand dollars; and the 
instant it left his hand, the fugitive 
passed into the parlor. The master 
sprang over the counter after him, but 
found the door locked. Before he 
could get to the back yard by another 
door, the wall was scaled, the clothes- 
horse thrown down, and the fugitive 
was beyond his reach. Of course he 
returned very much disappointed and 
enraged; declaring his firm belief that 
a trick had been played upon him 
purposely. 


Hopper asked for a private interview 
with him. When they were alone to- 
gether in the parlor, he said, “I admit 
this was an intentional trick; but 
I had what seemed to me good rea- 
sons for resorting to it. 
place, thou didst not keep the agree- 
ment made with me, but sought to 
gain an unfair advantage. In _ the 
next place, I knew that man was thy 
own son; and I think any person who 
is so unfeeling as to make traffic of his 


own flesh and blood, deserves to be | 


tricked out of the chance to do it.” 
“What if he is my son?” rejoined 
the Virginian. “I’ve as good a right 
to sell my own flesh and blood as that 
of any other person. If I choose to, 
it is none of your business.” He 
opened the door, and beckoning to his 
friend, who was waiting, he said, 


“Hopper admits this was all a trick to | 
set the slave free.” Then turning to | 
Friend Hopper, he added, “You admit | 


it was a trick, don’t you?” 





After he had given vent | 
to his anger some little time, Friend | 


In the first | 








Scr 


“ec nd 

Thou and I will talk that matter 
over by ourselves,” he replied. «T), 
presence of a third person is not | 
convenient.” 

The Colonel went off in a viol-at 
passion, and forgetting that he was at 
in Virginia, he rushed into the houses 
of several colored people, knocked 
them about, overturned their beds 
and broke their furniture, in search of 
the fugitive. Being unable to obtain 
any information concerning him, he 
cooled down considerably, and went to 
inform Friend Hopper that he would 
give a deed of manumission for two 
hundred dollars; but his offer was re- 
jected. 

‘Why that was your own proposal!” 
vociferated the Colonel. 

“Very true,” he replied; “and | 
offered thee the money; but thou re. 
fused to take it.”’ 

After storming awhile, the master 
went off to obtain legal advice from 
the Hon. John Sergeant. Meanwhile 
several of the colored people had en- 
tered a complaint against him for 
personal abuse, and damage done to 
their furniture. He was obliged to 
give bonds for his appearence at the 
next court, to answer their accusation. 
This was a grievous humiliation for a 
proud Virginian, who had been ed- 
ucated to think that colored people 
had no civil rights. In this unpleas- 
ent dilemma, his lawyer advised him 
to give a deed of manumission for one 
hundrd and fifty dollars ; promising to 
exert his influence to have the 
mortifying suits withdrawn. 

The proposed terms were accepted, 
and the money paid by the slave from 
his own earnings. But when Mr. 
Sergeant proposed that the suits for 
assault and battery should be with- 
drawn, Friend Hopper replied, “ | 
have no authority to dismiss them.” 

“They will be dismissed if you ad- 
vise it,” rejoined the lawyer ; “and if 
you will promise to do it, I shall be per- 
tectly satisfied.” 

“These colored people have been 
very badly treated,” answered Friend 
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Hopper. “ If the aggressor wants to 
settle the affair, he had better go to 
them and offer — for the 
he has given 

= waht replied, ‘““When he 
agreed to manumit the man for one 
hundred and fifty dollars, he expected 
these suits would be dismissed, of 
course, a8 part of the bargain. What 
sum do you think these people will 
take to withdraw them?” 

Friend Hopper said he thought 
they would do it for one hundred and 
fifty dollars. : 

«J will pay it,” replied Mr. Ser- 
veant; “for Colonel Ridgeley is very 
anxious to return home.” 

Thus the money paid for the deed 
of manumission was returned. Forty 
dollars were distributed among the 
colored people, to repay the damage 
done to their property. After some 
trifling incidental expesnes had been 
deducted, the remainedea was returned 
to the emancipated slave ; who thus 
obtained his freedom for about fifty 
dollars, instead of the sum originally 


offered. 


SENNA ite — 


THE BLIND PREACHER. 





It was one Sunday, as I traveled 
through the county of Orange, that my 
eye was caught by a cluster of horses 
tied near a ruinous, old, wooden house, 
in the forest, not far from the road side. 
Having frequently seen such objects be- 
fore, in traveling through the states, [ 
had no difficulty in understanding that 
this was a place of religious worship. 

Devotion alone should have stopped 
me, to join in the duties of the congerga- 
tion; but [ must confess, that curiosity 
to hear the preacher of such a wilder- 
ness was not the least of my motives. 
On entering [I was struck by his preter- 
natural appearance. He was a tall and 
very spare old man. His head, which 
was covered with a white linen cap, his 
shrivelled hand, and his voice, were all 
shaking under the influence of a palsy; 
and a few moments asertained to me 
that he was perfectly blind. 








The first emotions which touched my 
breast were those of mingled pity and 
veneration. But how soon were all my 
feelings changed! The lips of Plato 
were never more worthy of a prognostic 
swarm of bees, than were the lips of this 
holy man! I[t was a day of the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament; and his sub- 
ject, of course, was the passion of our 
Savior. 1 had heard the _ subject 
handled a thousand times: I had thought 
it exhausted long ago. Little did I sup- 
pose that in the wild woods of America | 
was to meet with a man whose eloquence 
would give to his topic a new and more 
sublime pathos than I had ever before 
witnessed. 

As he descended from the pulpit, to dis- 
tribute the mystic symbols, there was a 
peculiar, solemnity in his air and 
manner, which made my blood run cold, 
and my whole frame shiver. 

He then drew a picture of the sutter- 
ings of our Savior; his trial before Pilate; 
his ascent up Calvary; his crucifixion; 
and his death. I knew the whole histo- 
ry; but never, until then, had heard the 
circumstances so selected, so arranged, 
so colored! It was all new; and I seemed 
to have heard it for the first time in my 
life. His enunciation was so deliberate, 
that his voice trembled on every sillable; 
and every heart in the assembly trem- 
bled in unison. His peculiar phrases 
had that force of description that the 
original scene seemed to be, at that 
moment, acting before our eyes. We 
saw the very faces of the Jews; the star- 
ing, frightful distortions of rage. We 
saw the buffet: my soul kindled with a 
flame of indignation; and my hands were 
involuntarily and convulsively clinched. 

But when he came to touch on the 
patience, the forgiving meekness of 
our Savior; when he drew, to the life, 
his blessed eyes streaming in tears to 
heaven, his voice breathing to God a soft 
and gentle prayer of pardon on his ene- 
mies, ‘‘Father, forgive them, they know 
not what they do!”—the voice of the 
preacher, which had all along faltered, 
grew fainter and fainter, until, his ut- 
terance being entirely obstructed by the 
force of his feelings, he raised his hand- 
kerchief to his eyes, and burst into a 
loud and irrepressible flood of grief. 
The effect is inconceivable. The whole 
house resounded with the mingled 
groans, and sobs, and shrieks, of the con- 


gregation. 
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It was some time before the tumult 
subsided so far as to permit him to pro- 
ceed. Indeed, judging by the usual, but 
fallacious standard of my o&fvn weakness, 
I began to be very uneasy for the situa- 
tion of the preacher. For I could not 
conceive how he would be able to let 
his audience down from the height to 
which he had wound them, without im- 
pairing the solemnity and dignity of his 
subject, or perhaps shocking them by the 
abruptness of the fall. But no: the 
descent was as beautiful and sublime as 
the elevation had been rapid and enthu- 
siastic. 

The first sentence, with which he 
broke the awful silence, was a quotation 
from Rousseau: ‘‘Socrates died like a 
philosopher, but Jesus Christ like a 
God!” 

I despair giving you any idea of the 
effect produced by this short sentence, 
unless you could conceive the whole man- 
ner of the man, as well as the peculiar 
crisis in the discourse. Never before 
did I completely understand what De- 
mosthenes meant by laying such tress on 
delivery. You are to bring before you 
the venerable figure of the preacher— 
his blindness, constantly recalling to 
your recollection old Homer, Ossian, 
Milton, and associating with his perform- 
ance the melancholy grandeur of their 
geniuses; you are to imagine that you 
hear his slow, solemn, well accented 
enunciation, and his voice of affecting, 
trembling melody; you are to remember 
the pitch of passion and enthusiasm 
to which the congregation were raised; 
and then the few minutcs of portentious, 
deathlike silence which reigned through- 
out the house: the preacher removing his 

white handkerchief from his aged face, 
(even yet wet from the recent torrent of 
tears,) and slowly strctching forth the 
palsied hand which holds it, begins the 
sentence, ‘‘Socrates died like a philoso- 
pher;” then pausing, raising his other 
hand, pressing them both, clasped to- 
gether, with warmth and energy to his 
breast, lifting his ‘‘sightless balls” to 
heaven, and pouring his whole soul into 
his tremulous voice—‘‘but Jesus Christ 
—likea God!” If he had been in deed 
and in truth an angel of light, the 
effect could scarcely have been more di- 
vine. 
SONNY tte 


Many know much, but few know 
themselves. 
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“Trust in God, and do the Right!” 


—_——_——_ 


CouRAGE, brother, do not stumble 
Though thy path be dark as night. 

There’s a star to guide the humble— 
‘* Trust in God, and do the right!” 


Let the road be rough and dreary, 
And its end far out of sight, 

Foot it bravely! strong or weary, 
‘* Trust in God, and do the right!” 


Perish ‘* policy ” and cunning! 
Perish all that fears the light! 
Whether losing, whether winning, 
‘* Trust in God, and do the right!” 


Trust no party, church, or faction; 
Trust no ‘‘ leaders ” in the fight; 
But in every word and action 
‘* Trust in God, and do the right!” 


Trust no lovely forms of passion; 
Friends may look like angels bright. 
Trust no custom, ‘‘ school,” or fashion— 
‘* Trust in God, and do the right!” 


Simple rule and safest guiding, 
Inward peace and inward might, 
Star upon our path abiding— 
‘¢ Trust in God, and do the right!” 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee 
Some will flatter, some will slight; 

Cease from man, and look above thee: 
‘¢Trust in God, and do the right!” 


AA AA AAA AAAAAAM 


Man tess.—Learn from the earliest 
to inure your principles against the peril 
of ridicule; you can no more exercise 
your reason if you live in the constant 
dread of laughter, than you can enjoy 
your life if you are in constant dread of 
death. If you think it right to differ 
from the times, and to make a point of 
morals, do it however antiquated, how- 
ever pedantic it may appear; do it not 
for insolence, but seriously—as a man 
who wore a soul of his own in his bosom, 
and did not wait till it was breathed into 
him by the breath of fashion. 
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Monthly Record of Current Events, 





yn EXPERIENCED STATESMAN, a true 

triot, an eminent scholar, and an up- 
ight man, has recently been taken from 
es ngus. The Hon. Jacos M. Howarp, 
ae Senator and scholar, whose earnest 
pe 8 services and estimable personal at- 
es have shed a lustre ‘upon our 
State for nearly forty years, died at his 
residence, in the city of Detroit, at 7 
oclock, on the morning of Sunday, April 
the 2d. To the citizens of Michigan such 
4 loss may be deemed almost irreparable, 
aud no event of the year has made a pro- 
founder sensation, or excited more gen- 
eral regret throughout the States of the 
Northwest and the Atlantic seaboard. 
Mr. Howard was born in Shaftsbury, Vt. : 
July 10, 1805, aud graduated at Williams 
Vollege in 1830. He removed to Detroit 
in 1832, and in 1833 was admitted to the 
bar. In 1838 he was elected to the State 
Legislature. In 1840 he was elected to 
Congress, a8 a Representative, and in 
each of these positions he served faith- 
fully and with marked ability. Having 
abandoned his law business in a large 
measure on entering public life, he de- 
voted much of his time, from 1845 to 
1848, to literature, of which he was al- 
ways very fond. It was during this pe- 
riod he published a translation from the 
French, of the secret memoirs of the 
Empress Josephine, one of the most 
striking chapters of which forms the 
initial paper of this issue of the Miscet- 
LANY, and of which copious excerpts have 
appeared in previous numbers. Of Mr. 
Howard’s literary attainments and his 
eminent capability as a translator, the 
readers of this magazine have thus had 
ample evidence; but besides this he was 
an excellent Greek and Latin scholar, 
and was exceedingly fond of poetry and 
the classics in those languages, as well as 
ourown. In 1848 he formed a law part- 
nership, which continued for many years. 
As alawyer Mr. Howard occupied a very 
high professional rank. He was leading 
counsel and advocate for the Michigan 
Central railroad in the noted Railroad 
Conspiracy case, which he won, notwith- 
standing the conspirators employed Wm. 
H. Seward and other eminent counsel to 
defend them. Mr. Howard was also en- 
gaged in the great express robbery case, 
a few years later. Three villains by 


tribut 








some means obtained access to a box, or 
boxes, of gold, in charge of the express 
company, and substituted for them boxes 
filled with lead and sand. The robbery 
was not discovered until some days after- 
ward. Then the detectives had a hard 
task to hunt down the robbers. In this 
trial Mr. Howard won fresh laurels for 
the masterly strength of his argument 
and the thoroughness of his analysis of 
the case. He also played a conspicuous 
part inthe trial of a doctor at Pontiac, 
for poisoning his wife, and the trial of 
Mr. Aldrich, at Mt. Clemens, for setting 
fire toa mill. It was in his public and 
political life, however, that Mr. Howard 
showed the sterling metal of which he 
was composed. Unlike many other men 
of lighter calibre, who seem to live only 
in the glare of a cheap and transitory 
notoriety, Mr. Howard never aimed to 
compel public attention by the meretre- 
cious mannerisms or ignoble idiosyncra- 
cies that seem to compose the stock in 
trade of many modern politicians. In 
1854 he drew the platform for the Repub- 
lican party, and in the same year was 
made Attorney General of the State, 
serving in that capacity six years. In 
1862 he was elected to the Senate of the 
United States, in place of Kingsley S. 
Bingham, and continued to hold this high 
office until the month previous to his 
death. During this period, his services 
to the Republic were of the highest char- 
acter. He held the position of chairman 
of the Committee on Pacific Railroads, 
and it was greatly to his vigor and intel- 
lect that that, and the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, was established. He had a 
prominent place also on the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and his services du- 
ring the rebellion were such as few other 
statesmen were able to render. He was 
a member of the Judiciary Committee, 
and of the Military Committee, and had 
much to do with the great war measures, 
and ensuing reconstruction acts. He re- 
ported the first bill authorizing a draft, 
and was one of the warmest and most 
eloquent advocates of the bill to create 
the grade of Lieutenant General. In 
1866 Mr. Howard aided in preparing the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. He is theauthor of the Thirteenth 
Constitutional Amendment. In Decem- 
ber, 1867, Andrew Johnson sent to the 
Senate his message removing Secretary 
Stanton for neglect of duty in reference 
to the New Orleans riots. This message 
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was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and Senator Howard made 
a formal report upon it the following 
month. The Senate almost unanimously 
adopted it. His argument on the civil 
rights bill and the various amendments 
to the Constitution, honor the Senate, 
the State which he represented, and him- 
self. Senator Howard was chairman of 
the Committee on the Pacific Railroad 
since 1863. It was one of the most la- 
borious in Congress. Every act relating 
to the Union Pacific Railroad was drawn 
by him, or under his personal supervision. 
Nothing designed to promote this im- 
portant enterprise or protect the rights of 
the government escaped his vigilance, 
and, but for his absence from Washing- 
ton, in consequence of the fatal illness of 
Mrs. Howard, in 1864, the unfortunate 
clause in the act of that year, making the 
government bonds subordinate to the 
bonds of the company, would have been 
defeated. The Kansas Pacific owes its 
existence to Mr. Howard, and the North- 
ern Pacific, but for his earnest exertions, 
might have been delayed for years longer 
than it is now likely tobe. He stood by 
that work, so important to Michigan, as 
well as the whole north, at all times, in 
Congress and out. To him is due the re- 


cent act securing the early completion of 


this mighty enterprise. His name will 
ever be connected with it, and the nation 
will have lasting reason to thank him for 
his patriotic labors in its behalf. He will 
need no better monument to perpetuate 
his memory and establish his claim to the 
gratitude of posterity. Senator Howard 
died a comparatively poor man. His 
stern integrity kept him from making 
money when he might legitimately have 
done so, by simply making use of the op- 
portunities which his knowledge of great 
affairs gave him. That he never yielded 
to any temptation of this kind is a proof 
of a sense of honor so keen as to be rare 
among men of any class. Mr. Howard 
was a gentleman whose presence would 
be marked in any company as one of the 
strong men of the country. His deport- 
ment was grave, and his gestures usually 
slow and dignified. He had a deep and 
powerful voice, but, when aroused, was a 
master of crushing invective, all the more 
effective because he never forgot to be 
logical. As a debater Mr. Howard was 
one of the giants of the Senate. But he 
was never a lover of debate for its own 
sake. He was not given to impassioned 





Sts. 


eloquence, or to showy display ' 

and readiness over selection ys 
on the contrary, he was one of those a 
never debate at all except in downy; * 
earnest, and for a purpose worthy of the ’ 
exertion. There was not a particle ‘af 
clap-trap or buncombe rhetoric jp his 
composition. He never spoke at all un 
less he had something worth sayin to 
say, and when he said anything he meant 
it. Mr. Howard was worthy to be, as he 
was, the’ pride of the State. His intel- 
lectual strength, his high legal and liter. 
ary acquirements, his force of character 
and his power asa debater, were quali. 
ties which made him the peer of an 

statesman in the Union. In intellectusl 
power he was the noblest and stoutest 
champion ever buried in the soil of Mich. 
igan, or ever mourned by her people. 4 
statesman worthy to rank with the high. 
est, a patriot of stainless honor, a politi- 
cian of unquestioned integrity, and an 
orator formed for dealing with great is. 
sues, his loss is worthy to be lamented 
not only by his State, but by the entire 
Republic. 


PERHAPS THE MOST important event in 
the political history of the past month 
has been the reception by Congress of 
the report of the so-called San Domingo 
Commission, and accompanying message 
by President Grant. The project for the 
acquisition of this island by the United 
States has been under consideration by 
the President and his immediate advisers 
for a long time, and, as is apparent from 
the tone of his message, it was a subject 
in which the executive felt a great and 
almost absorbing interest. Such a pro- 
ject, involving as it necessarily would, 
much diplomacy and an enormous ex- 
penditure of money, would naturally 
find many adherents, the warmth of 
whose advocacy would be perhaps more 
palpaple than their disinterestedness. 
President Grant’s message is itself a 
model of temperateness, a fact which is 
the more commendable, seeing that it 
must have been written in reply to, and 
while smarting under an intrepid and 
unyielding opposition. The reasonsan- 
nounced in the message, while tending to 
justify the Presidential action in the case, 
are notably insufficient to convince the 
people of the necessity, or even the ad- 
visability of the proposed step. Nor is 
the report of the Commissioners, which 
follows it, elaborate as it is, and abound- 
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ing in interesting statistics which could 

rhaps have been obtained in a far less 
costly way, one whit the more convincing. 
The advantages that would accrue to San 
Domingo and its people are perhaps evi- 
jent enough: but the old adage of charity 
beginning at home comes in here with re- 
markable force and, while we have so im- 
mense a territory within our present 
boundaries untilled and undeveloped, and 
lawlessness that needs the strongest power 
of government to cope with and allay, 
prevailing almost at our own doors, we 
can certainly find employment enough 
without fritering away our power and 
money ina Quixotic attempt to amelio- 
rate the condition of an alien people, 
from whom we are geographically isolated, 
and with whom we have neither tie of 
race norreligion. Every American must 
believe with General Grant that our in- 
stitutions are broad enough to extend 
over our entire continent, and would cer- 
tainly hail the day that might bring all 
peoplein all climes under their beneficient 
sway, but philanthropy to be efficient 
must be practical, and it would certainly 
seem reasonable to most of us that those 
who acquire these benefits should pay the 
cost, and not the people who yield them. 
The most prominent of our public men in 
opposition to this scheme was the honor- 
able Chas. Sumner, whose sudden removal 
from the chairmanship of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign affairs, a position 
he had long filled with dignity and effi- 
clency, coming as it was asserted from 
presidential pressure, gave him additional 
prominence in the eyes of the country, to 
the infinite detriment of the project 
against which he was arrayed. On the 
27th of March, the Senator made this the 
subject of a formal speech before the body 
of which he is so old and influential a 
member. From the correspondents we 
learn that as early as 11 o’clock the gal- 
leries were densely crowded, many being 
unable to obtain even standing room. 
There was an unusually large number of 
privileged persons on the floor. Sum- 
her commenced speaking soon after the 
Senate was called to order. In his open- 
ing paragraph he definitely asserted that 

it was in evidence before the Senate 
that the navy of the United States, acting 
under orders from Washington, had been 
engaged in measures of violence and of 
belligerent intervention, being war with- 
out authority of Congress. The whole 
business,” he added ‘‘is aggravated, when 








it is considered that the declared object 
of this violence is the acquisition of for- 
eign territory, the half an island in the 
Carribean sea, and further that this vio- 
lence has been employed to prop and 
maintain a wk ruler, himself an usurp- 
er, aiming to sell his country, and to 
menace the black republic of Hayii.”” The 
Senator characterized Baez and Grant as 
‘‘co-partners in the melancholy affair,” 
and arraigned the President for usurping 
the powers of Congress and violating in- 
ternational law and the constitution of 
the United States. The result of the 
New Hampshire election, where the Dem- 
ocratic Party for the first time in many 
years achieved a signal triumph,—coupled 
with so prominent an opposition in Con- 
gress and a general and growing disappro- 
val in the minds of the people, which 
was becoming too palpable to be mistaken 
or denied, seemed to have a_ beneficial 
effect upon the adherents of annexation. 
The President in his message suggested 
that no immediate action be taken, and 
that with the report was accordingly ta- 
bled. If not killed it is most decidedly 
scotched for the time being. Whether 
the antagonisms it has engendered will be 
disposed of so easily, is a question upon 
which perhaps the political future of the 
country for many years to come now 
hinges. 


WIE A A - 


Mr. ©. T. BaTeMAN has resigned his 
place as Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, with the purpose of loeating 
in Kansas. He has been a regular and 
most popular contributor to the Mis- 
CELLANY from its beginning. He has 
also taken a very active part in extend- 
ing its circulation. We can never for- 
get his favors. He is a man of liberal 
education, a very fine scholar, and was 
popular as Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in this County. As a 
writer Mr. B. is destined to rank with 
the first of the times. Weare happy 
to say to our readers that Mr. Bate- 
man will continue to write for the 
MISCELLANY as before. 
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THe MISCELLANY AS A GIFT TO THE 
FREEDMEN.—This grand object, cher- 
ished so long, we now hope to accom- 
plish. Nothing but high, intellectual, 
moral and religious culture will ever 
bring the people of the North and 
South fully together. Much has al- 
ready been done in this way, but not 
a thonsandth part what we can and 
should do. We 
make a 


design hereafter to 
most earnest effort to furnish 
the Misce.Liany free to the poor and 
destitute of all classes at the South. 
They will be sent to those who have 
the charge of Sabbath Schools, and 
other schools, and circulated from one 
to another. The MuisceLLany is pub- 
lished in the best possible form for cir- 
culating extensively in this way. For 
every dollar donated, twelve numbers 
of the MisceLLANy will be furnished 
free. Donations will be received from 
‘These sums 
donated wili be reported in the Mis- 
CELLANY. 


ten cents to ten dollars. 
Let any one who will, circu- 
late a subscription for this fund. 

We are happy to report the follow- 
ing liberal donations to begin with : 
Dr. Wm. Johnson, $5.00; O. H. Fi- 
field, $10.00 ; John Hogue, $3.00. 


AAA ite 


Our readers will notice on the third 
page of the cover the business card of 
D. W. C. Hardy. Mr. Hardy is a 
Boston man, who has had an extensive 
experience in his business. For twelve 
years he has taken the lead in the 
clothing business of this city. He al- 
ways keeps a great variety of first 
class cloths and ready-made clothing, 
and employs the most skilled work- 
men. Mr. Hardy isa fair dealer and 
is calculated to retain his customers. 





a 


Extra OrFrer.— With the July num. 


ber we begin a new volume. As many 


for two months to come, may not wish 
to begin back to January, we wil] a). 
low any who may wish to begin with 
the July number, and to all who sub. 
scribe for the next volume before the 


20th of May, we will send two of such 
numbers of the MISCELLANY as we can 
spare asa gift. To all who subserile 
between the 20th of May and the Ist 
of July we will send one number of 
the MIscELLANY as a gift. Under this 
liberal offer we ought to receive a great 
number of subscribers to the next 
volume. We can furnish numbers 
back to January to all who may wish 
them. 


———-WAAAA AAA 


THOSE who have not paid for the 
MisceLLANy for 1871 will please send 
us the amount, in a letter by mail, at 
our risk. 

J. K. WELLMAN, 
Adrian, Mich. 


_ AAA AAAI 


Some owe for all, others for a part 
of last year, aswell as this. Such will 
please be prompt, and send us the pay. 
If you cannot send us all, send usa 
part promptly, and the balance when 
you can. If any are poor, send us 
two-thirds the regular price and it will 


be all right. 


AAA 


For the purpose of giving the Mis- 
CELLANY a very large circulation, we 
have reduced the price from $1.50 to 
$1.25. 
We will allow our subscribers one- 
fifth of all moneys obtained by getting 
new subscribers. 


Now let every subscriber work. 








